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January 18, 1974 


To the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House: 


Section 603(b) of the Rural Development Act of 1972 requires the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish goals for rural development in the 
areas of employment, income, population, housing, and quality of com- 
munity services and facilities and report annually to Congress on prog- 
ress in attaining such goals. This is my initial report under that re- 
quirement. 


It is intended that these goals be the result of a considerable process 
of examination, proposal, and re-examination over a period of several 
years. At this early point in the implementation of the Act, this re- 
port has three objectives: (1) to describe the process by which we in- 
tend to develop specific statements of goals, (2) to broadly state goals 
for the general guidance of the nationwide Rural Development Program, 
and (3) to provide descriptive and comparative background data regarding 
the economic and social conditions current in rural America. 


This Department and this Administration continue to be committed to the 
goal of revitalization of rural America. The task is a large and diffi- 
cult one, but we feel that our progress has been substantial. We look 
forward to even greater progress in the future as we work together with 
the Congress on this vitally important task. 


Sincerely, 


Eat K But~ 


EARL L. BUTZ 
Secretary 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT GOALS 


INTRODUCTION 


Section 603(b) of the Rural Development Act of 1972 (P.L. 92-419) requires 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish employment, income, population, 
housing, and quality of community services and facilities goals for rural 
development and report annually prior to September 1 to the Congress on 
progress in attaining such goals. This is the initial report under this 
requirement. 


At present, numerous actions are in process to implement the Rural 
Development Act, together with beginning efforts at coordination of rural 
development activities. At this early point in the implementation of the Act, 
this report has three objectives: (1) to describe the process by which we 
intend to develop specific statements of goals, (2) to broadly state goals for 
the general guidance of the nationwide rural development program, and (3) to 
provide descriptive and comparative background data regarding the economic and 
social conditions current in rural America. 


The establishment of goals is a delicate and complex undertaking. Goals 
must serve at least three purposes: they must be useful and practical guides 
for Federal, State, and local action; they must be useful for measuring prog- 
ress; and they must further the principles of New Federalism by being respon- 
sive to overall development goals of States and local governments. Consistent 
with this Administration's "Report on National Growth," 1/ the major responsi- 
bility for setting specific development goals--urban as well as rural--belongs 
to States and to local governments. 


Furthermore, the establishment of goals implies either meaningful agree- 
ment or significant central control. Since a basic principle of New Federalism 
is reliance on local and State government whenever and to the maximum extent 
possible, arbitrary goals centrally imposed are not acceptable. Thus, the 
establishment of goals depends on the development of widespread agreement about 
what goals should be. Such agreement depends on study, discussion, and debate 
among Federal Departments, States and local governments, and the Congress. 


For many issues concerning rural development, widespread agreement on 
goals does not exist. On others, some agreement does exist; for example, 
President Nixon has described as a goal the reversal of the longstanding trend 


1/ National Growth Policy, Pt. 1, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Housing 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Representatives, 92nd Cong., 
2nd Ses., June 6 and 7, 1972, p. 43. 


of outmigration from rural to urban areas. There is broad support for such a 
goal. But we may not deduce from this that we know the optimum population 
levels for each area of the Nation, or that there is agreement that will 
support the development of projections of such levels. Similarly, while there 
is broad support for location of industry and jobs so that rural people can 
improve their employment and incomes, this must not be done at the expense of 
urban employment and income--and it must not be done at the expense of our 
rural environment and the quality of rural life. 


The Congress has required that the Secretary establish goals in terms of 
specific characteristics of human well-being. Goals that involve conscious 
intervention in human well-being necessarily involve values and choices. The 
Federal Government should not tell a family where it must live, or a community 
how many residents it should have, or even whether the present number is too 
large or too small. We believe families and communities should have a maximum 
role in shaping their own future and that the role of government is to support 
these choices, but to avoid interfering in the process. 


Thus, the process of establishing goals in the terms specified by the 
Congress is delicate and complex. It will take time, and once goals are 
established, there will remain a continuing requirement to refine them in light 
of year-to-year accomplishments and experience. After extensive effort and 
consideration, we find that we are still at the beginning of current discussions 
of what are widely held and supported rural development goals--and how should 
such goals be established and kept current; how should the implications of 
alternative goals and targets be measured and evaluated; how may the discussion 
and choice of goals and targets be measured and evaluated; and how may the dis- 
cussion and choice of goals and targets be broadened to include all appropriate 
Federal and State agencies and the Congress. 


Since this process of coordination and evaluation is still in its early 
Stage of development, the body of this report concerns the process by which we 
propose to establish goals. The economic and social conditions in rural 
America are the subject of statistical appendixes to this report. 


THE GOAL ESTABLISHMENT PROCESS 


The Department of Agriculture is currently preparing a benchmark analysis 
that identifies rural development needs over the next decade. Needs are 
initially specified in terms of gross requirements if specific conditions are 
to be realized. The conditions would be in terms of development patterns and 
include characteristics of the location of residences and of economic activity. 
Assumptions in terms of migration, for example, would be important. Initial 
calculations could be based on assumptions of a 10 percent reduction of rural- 
urban migration, or a 50 percent reduction, or a reversal so that net inmigra- 
tion of 10 percent results. Requirements in terms of jobs, housing, income 
levels, investment in public facilities, and other requirements would be 
estimated for the decade and for each year. Alternatives, in terms of combina- 
tions of private and public actions that would be expected to produce the 
specified changes in observed development patterns would be estimated. Finally, 
a consistent set of goals for population, income, employment, housing, and 
quality of community services would be selected based in substantial measure on 
State and local development plans. 





The criteria for selection of these goals will be their impact on develop- 
ment, human need, their practicality and feasibility, and consistency with the 
values of rural and urban people. 


The Department of Agriculture, together with other Federal Departments, 
will evaluate the need for private and governmental activity and the costs and 
benefits of alternative strategies for filling various needs and will measure 
the alternatives against appropriate evaluation criteria. 


State and local governments will respond in terms of State and local plans. 
Such plans, particularly at the State level, must consider overall State 
development opportunities and requirements--urban as well as rural. The plan 
should reflect a well thought out allocation of resources--public and private-- 
and establish priorities for community development within each State. The 
Department will review State plans and consult with States on their provisions 
and on their implementation. 


Finally, the plans States and local districts develop will provide the 
basis for the estimation of target figures for population, employment, income, 
housing, and quality of community services and facilities. Analyses of State 
and local plans will yield estimates of the total national program and its 
goals. Subsequent annual reports will indicate progress toward these goals. 


Because of the way these goals are to be prepared, they will be goals 
broadly held and widely supported. They will be based on realistic estimates 
of resources and need and they will provide solid bases for discussions with 
the Congress regarding appropriations. 


However, such goals involve planning at all levels of government. Some 
local governments are now prepared to undertake seriously such planning. Most 
are not. While the development of plans can begin at once, it will take 
several years of very persistent and diligent effort before plans are suffi- 
ciently specific to allow hard estimates of national progress based on 
assembled local reports. 


POTENTIAL GOALS 


Broadly stated, the goals identified below consist of creating more and 
better job opportunities, increased incomes, improved ability to retain and 
attract residents, improved housing, and higher quality community services for 
the people and communities of rural America. Attainment of these goals is 
expected to have such effects as: 


-- Widening employment options for all Americans--both metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan residents--those with relatively high, middle- 
level, or lower incomes; professional, skilled, and semiskilled 
workers; and experienced workers and novices. 


-- Widening life-style options for all Americans--options relating 
to ways of living and working productively and to types of 
communities in which one chooses to do this. 


Pursuit of these broad goals presents some major challenges. For example, 
in rural areas, employment opportunities must grow faster than the rate at 
which they are now growing by an average of 170,000 new jobs each year from | 
now through the year 2000--or rural to urban migration will continue. Moreover, 
the pattern of employment opportunity must be changed to ensure that effective 
rural purchasing power is more nearly on a par with purchasing power in urban 
areas if the problem of rural-urban migration is to be effectively addressed. 
Problems of comparable magnitude and complexity attend the attainment of goals 
associated with housing, facilities, and services. 


: 


Population 


The right of free movement of our people is required by our Constitution 
and benefits this Nation. The pattern of such movement demonstrates, however, 
that rural America is characterized by net outmigration of young adults, 
especially those who are best trained. Such outmigration has generally 
resulted from the existence of more and better employment opportunities in 
urban than in rural areas. 


As a general matter, we wish to adopt policies which will help rural 
Americans, especially those entering the national work force, to choose where 
they wish to live on the basis of equal opportunity throughout the land. This 
implies improving the conditions of rural America so that people have more 
effective choices among locations and between rural and urban areas. 


A long-range population objective is to enable broad rural regions to 
absorb the equivalent of their natural increase. A short-range objective is 
simply to effect an annual reduction in the rate of outmigration from rural 
America. During the 1960's, the potential growth of males of labor force age 
in nonmetropolitan areas totaled 2.0 million. This compares with an actual 
growth of males in the labor force during this period of only 139,000. The 
projected growth of such males for the 1970's is 2.3 million. These data give 
some indication of the magnitude of outmigration from nonmetropolitan areas 
during the 1960's. 2/ Success in meeting other rural development objectives 
will contribute toward the accomplishment of the population goal. 


Employment 


As an enduring employment goal, a satisfying employment opportunity should 
exist for all Americans entering the job market, regardless of where they live. 
Such improvement would follow, in part, from more nonextractive industrial 
business employment, an upgraded mix of jobs, and higher labor force participa- 
tion by women. Attainment of this goal will require a demonstrable annual 
increase in jobs per capita through private capital investment in rural areas 
over a period of many years. 


Income 
Metro-nonmetro income differences are documented in appendixes to this 


report. Differences exist in income from wages and salaries, in transfer 


2/ See table 9, page A-19. 








income, and in self-employment earnings. Our general income objective for 
rural America is to ensure that the rural worker receives for his labors an 
income adequate to sustain him and his family at a level of comfort and buying 
power that is not less than that enjoyed by the average American worker for the 
same type of work performed for the same period of time. However, the circum- 
stances of some nonmetro families cannot be alleviated through improvement in 
employment incomes. For these families, usually dependent upon public assis- 
tance and other forms of transfer income, improvement of the equity and level 
of program benefits is the most direct means of raising their income. 


Housing 


Decent housing for all Americans continues to be the U.S. housing goal. 
Replacement of substandard rural housing with standard housing located where 
people want to live and work is one effort needed to achieve this goal. To do 
so with primary reliance on the private market and to maintain esthetic charac- 
teristics is an important characteristic of such a goal. 


Community Services and Facilities 


The "package" of community services and facilities available to nonmetro 
residents is of different composition and quality than that available to metro 
residents. While it may not be feasible or desirable for every nonmetro hous- 
ing unit to be connected to a public water and sewer system, it is a goal that 
all occupied rural housing have access to water supply and sewerage and solid 
waste disposal arrangements which are adequate to guard the occupants’ health 
and to meet State and Federal environmental protection standards. 


Similarly, access to high-quality educational systems is a high priority 
goal for nonmetro areas. 


Access to adequate health care, police and fire protection, and complemen- 
tary services to enhance local government capabilities in nonmetro areas is 
also a rural development goal. 


The following sections contain a description of levels and trends of 
development in nonmetro America. The description is basically statistical, and 
it depends for the most part on material from the 1970 Census. These data are 
appended to this report to provide a benchmark to permit analyses of specific 
characteristics of life in nonmetro America, including progress and specific 
problems. 


Profile of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan counties 
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H Metropolitan :  Nonmetropolitan 
Indicator 4 : 
hut 960 Re) Sie 19702 het 2960 Sem IoTd 
Population: 
Number? (Thou .) cv. swcccle ccc eectvcsicete ss mite a0) 147 ,966 52,868 55,217 
Percent 65 years and older........ee0e: 8.6 9.3 10.1 11.5 
Percent under 18 years old...........0: 35.1 34.2 ST/ST 35.1 
Percent 18-64 years old......ceccecsee? 56.3 56.5 47.8 53.4 
Age dependency ratio 1/......-eseceeee? .78 OE -91 .87 
Employment: 2/ “ 
Total employed 14 years old and : 
above (ThOUs) <ccs cc corccc sacs cece ce ante 4 sOLU 60, 304 18,634 20,594 
Unemployment rate...ccccccccccscccccees Deo 4.8 a0 4.3 
Labor force participation rate........: 56.8 56.2 ep res 51.4 
Labor force participation rate : 
among 18-64 year olds......csceceecoe? 66.3 68.5 62.4 64.9 
Employment dependency ratio 3/........: 1.68 1.56 2.00 1.82 
Income: : 
Median family income........ccesccecee’ 6,211 10,406 4,278 7,615 
Percent change from 1960.............00: -- 67.5 -- 78.0 
Percent of families in poverty........: LO a hag 34.2 PAS 72 
Education: : 
Percent 16-17 year olds enrolled.....: 81.4 90.5 80.1 86.4 
Percent 25 years or older completing : 
at least high school..........ccescoe: 43.7 a5 ot 34.5 45.0 
Housing: 4/ : 
Total year-round housing units........: 35,950 46,076 20,634 21,581 
Percent VaCant.ccccccccsecccscsecccs? 5.4 4.8 7.8 Daz 
Percent lacking plumbing........seseee:? 8.1 Bee 26.4 iZz<e 
Percent crowded... ccc cess sscssccnsee’ 10.4 (fy) 13.6 9.0 


e 
e 
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1/ Age dependency = the sum of persons under 18 and persons 65 years and over 
divided by the population aged 18-64. 

2/ Labor force age population = 14 years old and above. 

3/ Employment dependency = the sum of persons not in the labor force and persons in 
the labor force but unemployed divided by the number of employed persons. 

4/ Based on total year-round occupied units. 








APPENDIX A 


HUMAN RESOURCES 


INTRODUCTION 


The data presented in Appendix A are county data for all 3,097 county 
units in the United States. The counties are grouped by metropolitan-non- 
metropolitan status as of 1973. 1/ Metro areas are defined as counties within 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA's), and all other counties are 
labeled as nonmetro. 2/ Nonmetropolitan counties are further subdivided into 
six groups on the basis of two criteria: (a) population concentration in 
urban places, 3/ and (b) access to metropolitan areas. It is suggested that 
these six county groups describe a dimension of urban influence in which each 
succeeding group is affected to a lesser degree by the social and economic 
conditions of urban areas. This includes the influence of urban areas at a 
distance as well as within the counties themselves. The categories of urban 
influence are as follows: 


Metropolitan All counties designated in 1973 
as metropolitan. — 
Nonmetropolitan All counties not included in the 
above. 
Urbanized Adjacent Counties contiguous to SMSA's 
and having 20,000 or more urban 
residents. 
Urbanized Not Adjacent Counties not contiguous to SMSA's 
and having 20,000 or more urban 
residents. 


ily In April 1973, the Office of Management and Budget designated a number 
of counties as metropolitan. Our data were compiled prior to the final 
announcement by the Office of Management and Budget and do not include 11 
counties in the metropolitan category. 

2/ A Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, as defined at the time of the 
1970 census, consisted of a county or group of contiguous counties containing 
at least one city of 50,000 inhabitants or more, or twin cities with a com- 
bined population of at least 50,000. In the New England States, SMSA's are 
made up of towns and cities instead of counties. 

3/ Urban places are incorporated or unincorporated places of 2,500 or more 
inhabitants. 


Less Urbanized Adjacent Counties contiguous to SMSA's and 
having 2,500 to 19,999 urban 
residents. 


Less Urbanized Not Adjacent Counties not contiguous to SMSA's 
and having 2,500 to 19,999 urban 
residents. 





Sparse Adjacent Counties contiguous to SMSA's and 
having less than 2,500 urban | 
residents. | 





Sparse Not Adjacent Counties not contiguous to SMSA's 
and having less than 2,500 urban 
residents. 


In comparing county groups over time, the current (1973) metropolitan or 
nonmetropolitan designation is used for 1960 so that comparisons are made over 
constant groups of counties. Those counties which became metropolitan between | 
1960 and 1973 are included in the metropolitan category for both 1960 and 1970. | 
This permits analysis among currently designated nonmetropolitan counties, the | 
counties which are of principal concern to the Rural Development Act of 1972. 
It should be noted, however, that nonmetropolitan rates of change between 1960 
and 1970 for a number of characteristics may be depressed by the inclusion of 
some rapidly changing counties in the metropolitan category that were non- 
metropolitan at the beginning of the period. 


POPULATION 


Population Distribution and Change 


The transformation of America from a rural, agricultural society to an 
urban, industrial one is among the most significant changes in American 
history. Until the middle of the last century, approximately 9 out of 10 
persons were in the rural population. More than half the population was 
classed as rural until 1920. In 1970, however, only a little over a quarter 
of the population lived outside of urban places (table 1). 


At the beginning of the century the rural and farm populations were 
largely the same. Since 1910, however, the population living on farms has 
declined from 32 million to 9.7 million (1970), or from 34 percent to 4.8 per- 
cent of the U.S. total. During this same period, the rural nonfarm population 
more than doubled, increasing from 18 million to 44 million, or from 36 percent | 
of the rural population to 82 percent (fig. 1). Nonfarm rural people live in 
villages and places of less than 2,500 inhabitants and in nonfarm homes in open 
country. 


Not only is population concentrated in urban places but it is also highly — 
metropolitan. Fully 73 percent of the Nation's population now reside in | 
SMSA's. The percentage has increased slightly from 1960, when 70 percent 
lived in such places (table 2). 











Table 1--Rural population, 1910-70 








noeean Number Percent 
of persons . of total 
Rural population under: = Thou. ect. 
Current urban definition: 
1970 : 53,887 2655 
1960 : 54,054 S04 
Previous urban definition: 
1950 : 61,198 40.4 
1940 : 57 5459 “325 
1930 : 54,042 43.9 
1920 : D1 708 48.8 


1910 : 50,164 54.4 


Source: Census of Population, 1970. PC(1)-Al. Number 
of Inhabitants. 


Figure 1 


FARM AND NONFARM COMPONENTS OF 
THE RURAL POPULATION 


FIGURES IN MILLIONS 
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SOURCE: U.S. CENSUS OF POPULATION. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. RDS 8-73(8) RURAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


Table 2--Distribution of population by county groups, 1960 and 1970 





1970 1960 
Coun EyesOucS : Number of : Percent of: Number of : Percent of 

3 persons : total : persons : total 
; Thou. Pct. Thou. Pet. 
Metropolitan : 147,996 72.8 126,455 70.5 
Nonmetropolitan : Do gel/ 2lee 52,868 29.5 
Urbanized adjacent : 13,969 6.9 12,435 6.9 
Urbanized not adjacent : 7,664 3.8 7,089 4.0 
Less urbanized adjacent : 13,307 6.6 2,789 Toth 
Less urbanized not adjacent :; 13,598 6.7 13,662 7.6 
Sparse adjacent : 2a52) Re 2,316 1.3 
Sparse not adjacent 3 4,374 Zee 4,577 270 


Source: Table 35. 


From 1960 to 1970, the presently nonmetropolitan counties of the country 
grew in population by 4.4 percent while metropolitan counties grew by 17 per- 
cent (fig. 2). Within the nonmetropolitan sector, less urbanized counties lost 
population while more urbanized areas made moderate gains. These losses were 
due to outmigration and especially to the loss of farmers and farm-related 
population. 4/ 


Population Composition 
Age and Sex Structure of the Population 


The age and sex structure of a society imposes requirements and limita- 
tions on each of its institutions. Age and sex structure has implications for 
the size, rates of entry and departure, and other aspects of the labor force, 
for the number of teachers, classrooms, and other educational resources, for 
family formation and childbearing, for demand for additional housing units, and 
for the delivery of community, health, and social services. Each institution 
in society has specific demographic requirements. 


The ratio of males to females is somewhat higher in nonmetropolitan than 
in metropolitan areas. This is especially true in comparing metropolitan 
(94.8/100) and thinly populated rural (98.4/100) counties (fig. 3). Between 
1960 and 1970, sex ratios declined in all groups of counties, as did the 


4/ Deviating from this pattern was the Northeastern region, which experi- 
enced moderately high rates of growth in its thinly populated rural counties. 
Population growth rates varied by region, with the West and South leading the 
Northeast and North Central regions. 
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Figure 2 


PERCENT CHANGE IN METRO AND NONMETRO 
POPULATIONS, 1960 TO 1970 





U.S. METRO. NONMETRO ADJACENT NOT ADJACENT NOT ADJACENT NOT 

TOTAL TOTAL = —TOTAL { ADJACENT i ADJACENT { ADJACENT 
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URBANIZED if URBANIZED SPARSE 5 


SOURCE: TABLE 35. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. RDS 9-73(8) RURAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


Figure 3 
SEX RATIOS FOR METRO AND NONMETRO 
POPULATIONS, 1970 
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SOURCE: TABLE 36. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. RDS 10-73(8) RURAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
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difference in sex ratios between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas. In 
1960, males outnumbered females in rural counties except in the Northeast. By 
1970, the reverse was true and females predominated in all but the sparsely 
populated-adjacent counties of the West. In the past, the ratio of males to 
females in rural areas has been extremely high, reaching 150 in some counties. 
The decline of the sex ratio and the leveling of urban-rural differences in 

the sex ratio are major alterations in the structure of the American population. 
These changes are thought to be associated with the reduction of employment in 
male-oriented industries, such as agriculture and mining, and in the military. 
The fact that in general women live longer than men is also a factor here. 


In 1970, the median age of the nonmetropolitan population was 28.3 years, 
compared with 28.0 for the metropolitan (fig. 4). This median masks consider- 
able differentiation between the categories of nonmetropolitan residence. The 
more urbanized counties have clearly younger populations than the more rural 
areas. This pattern is similar in all regions, although the Northeast and 
North Central have somewhat older populations than the South and West. Between 
1960 and 1970, there was no change in median age for nonmetropolitan areas 
taken together. Once again, however, differences exist between the residence 
categories. Populations of urbanized counties became younger during the decade 
while populations of the more rural counties became older. Increase of median 
age is associated with outmigration of young adults of working age. Only in 
the Northeast, which had a 1960-70 nonmetropolitan net inmigration of 212,000 
persons, did median age of the nonmetropolitan population decline in 1970. 


Figure 4 


MEDIAN AGE OF METRO AND NONMETRO POPULATIONS, 1970 









U.S. METRO NONMETRO ADJACENT 


NOT ADJACENT NOT ADJACENT. NOT 
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URBANIZED 
SOURCE: TABLE 37. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. RDS 11-73(8) RURAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
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The most rural counties are clearly different in age composition from 
metropolitan and urbanized nonmetropolitan areas (fig. 5). They have a wide 
base of children under 20, relatively few young adults aged 20-39, and a 
majority in the middle ages. In the most rural category, persons 60 years of 
age and older outnumber younger people aged 20-35. The opposite is true in 
metropolitan and urbanized nonmetropolitan areas. 


Figure 5 


SEX-AGE PYRAMIDS FOR METRO AND 
NONMETRO POPULATIONS, 1970 
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SOURCE: 1970 U.S. CENSUS OF POPULATION. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. RDS 12-73(8) RUAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


The larger proportion of young children in thinly populated areas reflects 
high fertility rates. In 1970, the number of children ever born per 1,000 
women aged 35-44 was over 3,500 in thinly populated counties (fig. 6). This is 
clearly higher than the approximately 2,130 children needed for a population to 
replace itself. 5/ Comparison of residence groups shows that metropolitan 
counties exceed the replacement requirement by 40 percent, urbanized nonmetro- 
politan counties by 53 percent, and thinly populated counties by 72 percent. 
Regardless of heavy outmigration of young adults and related distortions to the 
age structure of sparsely populated counties, such counties continue to be 
areas of high fertility. 


As a consequence of differences in fertility and in the proportion of the 
aged, there is noticeable differentiation between residence groups in the 
relative proportion of the age groups which comprise the bulk of the productive 


5/ This allows for loss of children who do not reach the childbearing ages. 
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Figure 6 
CHILDREN EVER BORN PER 1,000 WOMEN AGED 35-44, 
METRO AND NONMETRO AREAS, 1970 
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population and the age groups which contribute most heavily to the dependent 
population. Metropolitan and urbanized nonmetropolitan counties have clearly 
lower dependency ratios than more rural areas (fig. 7). This is true for both 
1960 and 1970 and for all regions. 


Mobility 


Between 1965 and 1970, 40 percent of Americans changed their place of 
residence (fig. 8). Although the majority were local movers, 17 percent moved 
into different counties and 8.6 percent migrated across State lines. The 
present residents of thinly populated rural counties were less mobile than the 
population of the country as a whole and particularly less mobile than persons 
who lived in urbanized nonmetropolitan counties. Fully 20 percent of the 
residents of urbanized nonmetro areas lived in other counties 5 years prior to 
the 1970 census, and over 10 percent lived in other States. Their rates of in- 
migration exceeded those of persons in metropolitan areas. Patterns of 
mobility are similar in all regions except the Northeast, which had relatively 
high inmigration rates in its thinly populated rural counties. Inmigration 
rates were higher in 1960 than in 1970 and higher in the West compared with 
other regions. 
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Figure 7 


DEPENDENCY RATIOS FOR METRO AND 
NONMETRO POPULATIONS, 1970 
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Figure 8 


RESIDENCE 5 YEARS PRIOR TO 1970 CENSUS, 
METRO AND NONMETRO POPULATIONS 
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Education 


Both educational attainment of the adult population and school enrollment 
rates of youth are lower in nonmetropolitan than in metropolitan counties and 
lowest of all in sparsely populated areas. In 1970, only 39.2 percent of the | 
adults in sparsely populated counties had completed high school, in contrast to | 
45.0 percent for all nonmetropolitan counties and 55.1 percent for the metro- 
politan total (fig. 9 and table 42). Regionally, the percentage completing | 
high school ranged from a high of 63.8 percent in metropolitan counties of the | 
West to a low of 28.6 percent in totally rural counties of the South. Edu- 
cational attainment has increased steadily in the past several decades and it 
should be recognized that some of the urban-rural difference in schooling is 
attributable to the older population residing in rural areas. School enroll- 
ment rates for youth follow much the same pattern as school attainment levels 
for their adult counterparts. In 1970, enrollment rates for 16 to 17 year olds — 
were highest in metropolitan counties of the North and West and lowest in 
totally rural counties of the South, where roughly 20 percent of the 16 to 17 
year olds were no longer in school. 


Figure 9 


PERCENT OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN METRO AND 
NONMETRO POPULATIONS, AGED 25 OR OLDER, 1970 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Employment Change, 1960-70 


In 1970, over 77 million workers were employed in the United States. 
Three-fourths of these workers lived in the Nation's metro areas (table 3). 
During the 1960's, U.S. employment grew by 12.7 million (19.6 percent). A dis- 
proportionately large share of U.S. employment growth (84.1 percent) occurred 
in metropolitan areas. 


On a growth rate basis, metro growth in employment (22.7 percent) was 
almost twice nonmetro employment growth (11.4 percent). Of the 2 million 
increase in total employment in nonmetro counties, 41.1 percent was in the 
urbanized nonmetro counties adjacent to an SMSA. In these counties, the rate 
of employment during 1960-70 was 19.2 percent, only slightly less than the 
national average of 19.6 percent. Among the nonmetro county groups, the rate 


Table 3--Total employment in 1970 and 1960-70 change in employment in metro 
and nonmetro counties 1/ 





i Total employment, - Change in total employment, 
1970 1960-70 


tae Absolute 


* Thousand ‘Percent =." Bias) Set ii5y 
> workers ‘of U.S,: Thousand :Percent: rcentage 


: workers :of U.S.: 
PRLECU SStAtes . Oe. cerew cate «oes 200/72, 308 38 100.0 12,669.5 100.0 19.6 


Metropolitan, total ar css +ethl/ »O92s3 74.6 10,660.6 84.1 22k 
Nonmetropolitan, total.....: 19,616.5 2554 2,008.9 L5c9 1124 


Urbanized: : 
PONACENCECO OMSAs ccicsie t) 0,020.7 6.6 826.5 O.5 19.2 
Not adjacent to SMSA : 2,703.4 SIE? 345.5 LANE 14.7 
Less urbanized: 
Adjacent. to .SMSA...<s«.«: ©4,750,1 652 480.8 358 213 
Not adjacent to SMSA...: 4,806.7 6.2 301.4 2.4 6.7 
Totally rural: : 
Aajacent: tonsMSA.......: 779 .6 1.0 55775 0.4 7.4 
Not adjacent to SMSA...: 1,456.0 1.9 Be 0.1 0.1 





1/ Includes all emploved persons in 1960 and 1970 including those who did 
not report the industry of their employment. Metro“nonmetro status as of 1973. 


Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1960 and 1970. 
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of employment growth was least in the most rural county group that was not 
adjacent to an SMSA. In these counties, the number of jobs was virtually un- 
changed. 


Metro-nonmetro differences in employment growth during the 1960's are 
largely explained by the decline in extractive industries, 6/ which are heavily 
concentrated in nonmetro areas. On a percentage basis, growth in nonextractive 
industry employment was roughly equal in metro and nonmetro counties. Thus, 
the lower nonmetro growth in total employment stems from the inability of non- 
metro areas to attract enough new employment to offset heavy losses in their 
extractive industries. From 1960 to 1970, the U.S. loss of employment in 
extractive industries totaled 1.7 million jobs, representing a reduction of 
one-third over the 10-year period. Almost 80 percent of this loss of employ- 
ment occurred in nonmetro areas (1.35 million jobs), such losses being substan- 
tial in all nonmetro county groups. 


Despite the losses in the extractive industries, nonmetro counties made 
significant gains in employment in nonextractive industries, particularly in 
manufacturing employment (table 4). The rate of increase in manufacturing em- 
ployment was 22.3 percent in nonmetro areas, compared with only 3.7 percent in 
metro areas. In the number of new manufacturing jobs, almost two out of three 
of the 1.4 million new jobs were in nonmetro areas. 


In contrast to their lead in manufacturing employment growth, nonmetro 
counties lagged behind metro counties in the rate of growth of employment in 
service industries (table 4). Service employment in nonmetro areas grew by 28.6 
percent during the 1960's, in contrast to 40.0 percent in metro areas. Service 
employment expanded at its lowest rate in the most rural nonmetro counties. In 
absolute numbers, of the 6.2 million U.S. growth in service employment, only 19 
percent occurred in nonmetro areas. This is in contrast to over 60 percent of 
the U.S. growth in manufacturing employment occurring in nonmetro America. 

As a group, all "other" nonextractive industries expanded more rapidly in 
metro than in nonmetro areas -- 22.6 percent and 13.3 percent, respectively. In 
total, of the 4.6 million growth of employment in this group of industries, only 
700,000 occurred in nonmetro areas. 


Regionally, over one-third of the U.S. employment growth took place in the 
South (table 5). Of the 2 million growth in U.S. nonmetro employment, over 44 
percent 000,000)occurred in the nonmetro South. On a percentage basis, the rate 
of growth in nonmetro employment growth was higher in both the Northeast and the 
West than in the South. However, in absolute numbers, employment growth in the 
nonmetro South was substantially above the combined total for these two regions. 


Nonmetro employment growth in the North Central region was substantially 
below that of nonmetro areas in the other regions. The loss of employment in 
extractive industries in the North Central nonmetro counties was 476,000 jobs, 


compared with a loss of 717,000 in the South. However, the gain in nonextractive 


employment in the North Central region was less than the gain in the South -- 
830,000, compared with 1.3 million (table 6). This results in a much smaller 
net change in total employment for the North Central region. 


6/ Agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and mining. 
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Manufacturing employment in the nonmetro South increased by over one-third 
(564,000 jobs) during the 1960's, which represented over 48 percent of total 
U.S. nonmetro growth in manufacturing employment. Manufacturing employment in 
the nonmetro areas of the North Central region increased by 20.8 percent 
(260,000 jobs), but there was little growth in manufacturing in the nonmetro 
areas of the Northeast and West. 


Labor Force Participation 
Net Changes 


During the 1960's, the number of males in the labor force increased by over 
4.6 million, while the number of women increased by 8.4 million (table 7). Met- 
ropolitan areas experienced almost 4.5 of the 4.6 million male increase and 6.5 
million of the 8.4 million female increase. 


Considering the changes within nonmetro areas, it can be seen that increases 
in the female labor force accounted for over 93 percent of the total nonmetro 
increases. While the male labor force increased in the more urbanized nonmetro 
counties, it decreased in the more rural counties, thus keeping the net increase 
for nonmetro males to 139,000, compared with almost 1.9 million net increase for 
nonmetro women. Even in the more rural county grouping, where the male labor 
force decreased, the female labor force increased. Yet the female increase of 
almost 111,000 was not enough to prevent a net labor force reduction of 6,486 
for the most rural counties. 


Participation Rates 


Labor force participation rates were higher for both males and females in 
metro areas than in nonmetro areas (table 8). For males, participation was over 
5 percentage points higher in metro areas than in nonmetro areas while partici- 
pation of metro females was over 4 percentage points above their nonmetro 
counterparts. For both sexes, the labor force participation rate was lowest in 
the most rural nonmetro counties. In these entirely rural counties not adjacent 
to an SMSA, the labor force participation rates of males and females were 7.5 
and 8.5 percentage points below the U.S. average, respectively. 


Regionally, participation of males in the labor force was lowest in the 
most rural of nonmetro counties of the South, where roughly four in 10 adult 
males were not in the labor force. For females, the participation rate was 
lowest in the thinly populated counties not adjacent to an SMSA of the North 
Central region. 


Labor Force Replacement 


Labor force replacement rates show the potential percentage increase in the 
male labor force for a given time period in the absence of net migration. This 
increase is based on the departure through death or retirement of persons in 
the labor force at the beginning of the period plus the entry of persons reach- 
ing labor force age during the period. The statistic assumes that mortality 
will remain at the rate of recent trends and that no migration will occur to 
affect metro-nonmetro or regional comparisons. The importance of the statistic 
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is that it allows an estimate of the percentage increase in jobs which would 
be necessary to provide local employment of those people entering the labor 


force. This measure can be computed for women, but only data for men are now 
available. 


Using the replacement rates described above, it was earlier projected 
that, during 1960-70, the nonmetropolitan male population of labor force age 
would increase by 15.5 percent, in contrast to 9.3 percent for metro males of 
labor force age (table 9). But, as table 7 shows, actual 1960-70 increases in 
the number of males in the labor force in nonmetro areas were very minimal 
(139,000), suggesting large outmigration during the 1960's of nonmetro males to 
metro areas to obtain employment. The percentage difference in projected 
growth (assuming no migration) of males of labor force age and actual growth in 
the number of males in the labor force was greatest in the most rural counties. 
For instance, based on the 1960 male population, it was projected that without 
migration during 1960-70, the adult male population would increase by 174,000 
in the most rural group of counties, but the number of males in the labor force 
actually decreased by 117,000 during the decade. 


Table 9--Projected replacement rates of males of labor force age, 1960-70 
and 1970-80, and actual growth in males in labor force, 1960-70, metro 
and nonmetro counties 


Projected net : Actual growth : Projected net 

: replacement, : in males in : replacement, 

Item : 1960-70 (Male : labor force, : 1970-80 (Male 

: population : 1960-70 (Males : population 

ielU=bGsvrs. 701d). .14. yrs.) « Over) : 20-04 yrs. old 

Thou. Rate Thou. Thou. Rate 

MEGUPCUBOULALCCE feicle ss ct ccc et 0501 O00 1p get 4,608.9 8,146.6 15.9 

MetLODOLI all, gLOCAL a. « esit Ul J.0o hers’ 4,469.9 yA sie a Beye) Nesta!" 

Nonmetropolitan, total...: 2,003.1 Loe) 139.0 p deat Kae NW Rew 
Urbanized: : 

Adjacent to SMSA.....: (edd 9 bes) oo oe 309.0 634.58 loa 

Not adjacent to SMSA.: 28452 15.9 Ciueed a Ore ke Peg oa ct 
Less urbanized: : 

Adjacent to SMSA.....: L7G ot eek) <0 ee 2 BAS Bese Mets 

Not adjacent to SMSA.: Evo rew ea opal -142.6 DOO 3 OD 
Totally rural: : 

Adjacent to SMSA.....: OG Ue aad wk -20.1 OG. 2 Ll 

Not adjacent to SMSA.: 174.0) 10.0 -117.4 Lode oe Le 


° 
a 


Source: Replacement data from cooperative project of the Rural Development 
Service and the University of Georgia. 
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The replacement rates projected for 1970-80 are substantially higher than 
the 1960-70 rates for metro counties but only slightly higher for the total of 
nonmetro counties and lower for the more rural nonmetro counties. The replace- 
ment rates for the most rural counties declined (-2.0 percentage points for 
thinly populated adjacent to an SMSA and -1.4 percentage points for thinly 
populated nonadjacent areas). But the most important change is the great in- 
crease in potential growth of the metropolitan labor force. As a result of the 
high urban birth rates of the 1950's, the metropolitan male labor force will 
have a growth rate in the 1970's more than 50 percent higher than that of the 
1960's. The cities and their suburbs presently have a huge indigenous supply 
of young workers entering the labor force, and do not have to rely on migrants 
from rural areas and small cities to supply part of their needs, as was the 
case earlier. 


In the 1970's, nonmetro areas will need 2.3 million more jobs for males 
during the 1970's if migration to metro areas is to be halted. Clearly, non- 
metro areas must do better than they have recently in creating employment if 
the current metro-nonmetro population distribution is to be maintained. 


INCOME 
Income Levels 


In 1969, median family income in nonmetropolitan counties was $7,615 -- 
20 percent lower than the U.S. average of $9,590 and 27 percent lower than the 
metropolitan figure of $10,406 (table 10). Over one-half of families living 
in metropolitan counties had incomes of $10,000 or more, in contrast to only 
approximately one-third of all families in nonmetropolitan counties. Among the 
six nonmetropolitan county groups, median family income was lowest ($6,142) in 
the totally rural counties not adjacent to an SMSA and highest ($8,701) in the 
nonmetropolitan counties exhibiting the most urban influence (adjacent to an 
SMSA and having at least 20,000 urban residents). In the most rural county 
group, median family income was 36 percent ($3,448) below the U.S. average. 
Among regions, median family income was highest in metropolitan counties of the 
North and West and lowest in the thinly populated counties not adjacent to an 
SMSA in the South (table 44). Such rural Southern counties had median 
family incomes of less than half those of U.S. metropolitan counties of the 
North and West. In the most rural, Southern county group, less than 20 percent 
of the families had incomes of $10,000 or more. 


During 1959-69, median family income in the U.S. increased by almost 


i 





| 
| 











$4,000, or 69 percent -- from $5,660 to $9,590. The percentage growth in median — 


family income was greater in nonmetropolitan counties (78 percent) than in 
metropolitan counties (67.5 percent), but the absolute growth, in dollars, was 
$858 less in nonmetropolitan counties than in metropolitan counties. Further, 
the largest percentage increase in median family income was in the more rural 
county groups, but these groups had the least absolute increase of any county 
group -- $2,897, compared with $3,930 for the United States. 


Regionally, across county groups, the largest 1959-69 percentage increase 


in median family income was in the thinly populated, Southern counties not 
adjacent to an SMSA. There, median family income more than doubled, but this 
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Table 10--Median family income in metro and nonmetro counties, 
1969, and 1959-69 change 


: : 1959-69 change in 
“Median family © median family income 


er ’ income, 1969 ° : 
4 * Absolute * Percentage 

a DG Lar 5 ma mn cm Pct. 

MTEC CCl OL GiC CS i .%.tes ie otereys Se ahsas 9,590 3,930 69.4 

MEETOPOLLICAT. fe.0 te 5 04.0 5 t'>.07s 10,406 4,195 67.5 

NOTIMELETOPOLLtAN ... cscs eee ees L015 ae 357 78.0 
Urbanized : : 

Adjacent to SMSA.......: 87701 3,566 69.4 

Not adjacent to SMSA...: 8,086 3,266 67.8 
Less urbanized: 3 

Adjacent to SMSA.......: 7,456 3,403 84.0 

Not adjacent to SMSA...: 7,094 3,174 81.0 
Totally rural: : 

Adjaeent to SMSA.......: 6,412 3,142 96.1 

Not adjacent to SMSA...: 6,142 2,897 89.3 





Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1960 and 1970. 


increase was the smallest, in absolute dollars, of any region-county grouping 
increase -- $1,173 below the U.S. average growth. 


Sources of Income 


Wages and salaries provide a smaller part of total income in rural areas 
(table 11). For the United States, $8 out of every $10 of income came from 
wages and salaries in 1969. In the more rural county groups, however, only $6 
of every $10 came from wages and salaries. This difference is explained partly 
by the importance of self-employment income (both farm and nonfarm) in the non- 
metro areas. However, it is also partly due to the greater proportions of 
persons 65 years and over in nonmetro areas who depend on social security 
income. 


Incidence and Structure of Poverty 


In nonmetropolitan counties, the incidence of poverty in 1969 was almost 
twice the incidence in metropolitan counties -- 20.2 percent, in contrast to 
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11.3 percent (table 12). Further, the incidence of poverty in 1969 in totally 
rural nonmetropolitan counties was twice the U.S. average and almost three 
times that in metropolitan counties. Across all nonmetropolitan counties, one 
in five persons had incomes below the poverty level and in the most rural non- 
metropolitan county group, over one in four persons was in poverty. 


Regionally, metropolitan counties of the North and West had the lowest 
incidence of poverty in 1969, and the most rural of Southern counties had the 
greatest proportion in poverty (table 46). The incidence of poverty 
ranged from a low of 9.2 percent in North Central metropolitan counties to a 
high of 35.3 percent in the most rural counties of the nonmetropolitan South. 


In the nonmetropolitan South as a whole, over one in four persons was in poverty 
in 1969. 


Table 12--Incidence of poverty in metro and nonmetro counties, 1969 and 1959 1/ 


Item 1969 1959 

Percent 
Bree COMO CACES crate cia ciate w cfel clcletalele cine sigtere' stele cieeree oof LS 37. 222 
MeELTOPOLLEAD Oe e's cts sss 0 ees 6 Sieintanetetetats cree 4 sielavererersie 5 Gi hd: 7.0 
PONME CLOUO LT CAT Se ihele's ee oc cis sls 6s 6 e106 o:6 cs 0s SoS ene 202 oes 
Ir pat Ze emAd JACEN Cat OO MSA i s.s-0.0 e1sche cre cece 6.0.2 a 7 REG | 
Not adjacent to SMSA ..... pieicte totes 17.9 PRS ye 
Less urbanized: Adjacent to SMSA ..... eercetsreks 21.0 564) 
Not adjacent to SMSA ......: 220 SLT) 
TOtallyeruralses,Adjacent CogSMSA «% os... se Oe 45.3 


NOt sad |acentytoO oMoAs... 6.06: Ad REE 44.2 


1/ A person is defined as being in poverty if the income of the household in 
which he resides falls below a specified "poverty threshold." At the core of 
the definition is a nutritionally adequate food plan designed by the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Poverty thresholds vary by household size, sex of head, number 
of children under 18 years, and farm and nonfarm residence and are revised 
annually to allow for changes in the cost of living as reflected in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. Therefore, theoretically at least, these thresholds 
represent income necessary for a "constant" level of living across household 
types and sizes and residences and over time. In 1969, the threshold for a 
nonfarm family of 4 was $3,743, ranging from $1,487 for an aged, farm female 
living alone to $6,116 for a nonfarm family of 7 or more persons with a male 
head. The 1959 poverty thresholds were substantially lower in absolute dollars 
but represented the same "purchasing power" as the 1969 thresholds. 


Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1960 and 1970. 
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During 1959-69, the percentage of persons in poverty declined from 22.1 
to 13.7 percent for the United States, with the decline being substantial in 
all regions and metro-nonmetro county groups (table 12). The decline, in terms 
of percentage points, was greatest in the nonmetropolitan South, particularly 
in the most rural counties. For the entire nonmetropolitan South, the incidence 
of poverty declined by 18 percentage points -- from 45.9 percent to 27.7 percent. | 
It is apparent that these large declines were a function of the magnitude of 
poverty in these counties in 1959 relative to poverty in other types of counties 
and regions. 


Metro-nonmetro differences in the structure of poverty were greatest with 
respect to age and family type. In metropolitan counties, much larger propor- 
tions of the poor are in families headed by females. On the other hand, in 
nonmetropolitan counties, the poor are more likely to be aged or in families 
headed by an employed male. In metropolitan counties, almost 40 percent of all 
poor families were headed by females, in contrast to 23.2 percent in all non- 
metropolitan counties and only 16.7 percent in the most rural of nonmetropolitan 
counties (table 13). Regionally, this figure ranged from a high of 43.5 per- 
cent in Northeastern metropolitan counties to a low of 12.6 percent in the most 
rural of nonmetropolitan counties of the North Central region. 


The incidence of poverty among families of employed male heads 14-64 years 
old (table 14) was lowest in Northern metropolitan counties (2.5 percent) and 


Table 13--Percentage of poverty families with female heads, 
metro and nonmetro counties, by regions, 1969 





:United :North- : North : 


é es 
:States : east :Central: South , Weat 


Item 


e 
e 


United SG@tes wiles sevetele ec everelere s 32.9 40.9 5254 29.4 36.1 


Metropolitansdsccgssveweenes “3908 43.5 42.0. --35:9'—24054 

Nonmetropolitan..« c<sdse.etwt) 123e2 27.6 19.4 23.9 25.0 
Urbanized: : 

Adjacent to SMSA.......: 28.3 30.4 27.4 28..1o ecru 

Not adjacent to SMSA...: 28.8 249 26.3) 29°56" 2997 


Less urbanized: : 
Adjacent. to SMSA..s.e.n: 2254 23.7 18.8 2354 23,8 
Not adjacent to SMSA...: 21.9 24.4 183) 4 23 e275 2520 


Totally rural: 4 
Adjacent “to iSMSAY. ciiec.. tt) 1953 22.0 Laz 20.3 19.0 
Not adjacent to SMSA...: 16.7 21.4 12: 6897282.5°56)8c? 





Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1970. 
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Table 14--Incidence of poverty among families with employed male 
heads 14-64 years old in metro and nonmetro counties, by 
regions, 1969 


:United :North- : North : $ 
Item :States : east :Central: South , rest 


: Percent 

United STATES. stele cee ctevers were otots 4.8 2 6 as) 8.2 3.8 

MOCPODOLLCAN: «52a «se o's e's 0 '3 354 265 2:5 57 342 

Nonmetropolitan.......eesee: 8.5 4.0 6; 0 fen 2.4 6.5 
Urbanized: 3 

Adjacent’ to’ SMSA.’. «20st 5.3 3.4 3.4 8.6 6.4 

Not adjacent to SMSA...: 6.8 5.0 4.4 9.5 582 
Less urbanized: $ 

Adjacent to SMSA.......: 9.0 4.3 5.4 12.9 6.6 

Not adjacent to SMSA...: 9.9 5.0 163% neha C7 6¢5 
Totally rural: : 

Adjacent to SMSA.......: 12.9 6.2 Ba 15.8 6.9 

6.1 bs Pe a Be Se 10.2 


Not adjacent to SMSA...: 14.0 





Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1970. 


highest in the most rural of southern nonmetropolitan counties (17.7 percent). 
For the most rural southern counties this figure was almost four times the 
national average of 4.8 percent. For the United States as a whole, 19.2 per- 
cent of all poor persons were 65 years or over (table 15). In the less urban- 
ized, nonmetropolitan counties of the North Central region, almost one-third of 
all poor people were also aged -- the highest of any county group. 


Among all people in poverty, income from earnings comprised almost half 
(49.5 percent) of 1969 income (table 16). In nonmetropolitan counties, 51.6 
percent of the poverty population's income came from earnings. Social security 
income was a relatively more important income source to the nonmetropolitan 


_ poor than to their metropolitan counterparts. Social security income made up 
30.2 and 28.3 percent of the poor's income in nonmetropolitan and metropolitan 


| areas, respectively. 


On the other hand, public assistance income comprised 15.2 percent of 


income of the metropolitan poor, in contrast to 10.6 percent of total income of 


| the nonmetropolitan poor. Whereas metro-nonmetro differences in the importance 


of social security income to poor people can be explained by the greater inci- 


_ dences of aged poor in nonmetropolitan areas, the greater importance of public 
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Table 15--Percent of all people in poverty who were 65 years or over 
in metro and nonmetro counties, by regions, 1969 





:United :North- : North : 


South’ West 
:States : east :Central: : 





United: States.....50..mueenee ss Lo eZ 2242 23.8 17.0 LS ef 


Metropolitan. ias..cte ices Hose Gs 2145 21.0 16. Ose S24 
Nonmetropoli tan... asic cleise ot 20s 0 19.6 Ze S 1/38 16.7 


Urbanized: : 
Adjacent to SMSA.......: 20.8 2622 26.7 Linde ee ao 
Not adjacent to SMSA...: 18.2 19.5 Pays) 16.5 eee 


Less urbanized: : 
Adjacent touSMSA aie cs) 27 21%.0 31.3/55218- 50 eet oee 
Not adjacent to SMSA...: 20.9 Z2On) 21538 18.1 18.8 


Totally rural: q 
Adjacent COnsMSAs cc cise ne 26.8 50537 91/2 Seeezees 
Not adjacent to SMSA...: 20.0 25) 24.9 +©18.4) «14.4 


et ee ee 
Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1970. 


assistance to the metropolitan poor no doubt results from metro-nonmetro dif- 
ferences in family structure. The current package of public assistance program 
is more effective in providing income in metropolitan areas because it is 
heavily weighted toward Aid to Families With Dependent Children (AFDS). In 
nonmetro areas, families needing assistance more frequently have a male head 
and thus do not qualify for AFDC. Therefore, the effective total package of 
public assistance available in nonmetro areas is smaller than in metro areas. 
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Table 16--Sources of income of the poverty population, metro and 
nonmetro counties, 1969 





Social : Public 


Axa ” ooh : Security : Assistance 





Percent of total income 


United BEACOS rite catele came. 49.5 29.0 13.4 
MELEODOLICAN: | ccc c kc sic sca e's: 48.2 Zons Ae ye’ 4 
Nonmetropolitan.......cee0e03 51.6 30.2 10.6 

Urbanized: - 
An jacentato  SMSA ws. viesee8 50.6 Sez 10.0 
Not adjacent to SMSA...: 54.5 Dike h L072 
Less urbanized: : 
Adjacent to SMSA.......: 5131 30.8 10.6 
Not adjacent to SMSA...: 51.0 3035 10.9 
Totally rural: 
Adjacent to SMSA.......: 53.4 2B t1.1 
Not adjacent to SMSA...: 51.9 29.6 hee 


Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1970. 
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APPENDIX B 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


INTRODUCTION 


The subject areas included in Appendix B are housing and community 
services and facilities. Data for the housing section were obtained from the 
1960 and 1970 Censuses of Housing. 7/ The 1957, 1967, and 1972 Censuses of 
Governments were the primary sources of data for the community services and 
facilities section. 


The data are presented on a metropolitan-nonmetropolitan basis. Unlike 
the preceding section on human resources, however, this section does not show 
data for the currently designated metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas. 
Instead, the data are presented for metro and nonmetro areas as they existed 
in 1960 and 1970. 


The number of SMSA's increased from 212 in 1960 to 228 in 1970, and some 
existing SMSA's were expanded. Thus, the geographic areas have changed, and 
care should be exercised in making metro-nonmetro comparisons over time. 


HOUS ING 


In 1970, there were 22.4 million housing units in nonmetro areas, only 
444,000 more than in 1960 (table 47). Of all housing units in the United 
States in 1970, 33 percent were in nonmetro areas, down from 38 percent in 1960. 
Nationally, the housing supply increased 18 percent, from 58 million units in 
£960"to 69 million in 1970. 


The limited growth over the 1960-70 decade in nonmetro areas is largely 
accounted for by the fact that much of the expansion occurred in areas which 
became SMSA's between 1960 and 1970. In areas classed as nonmetro in 1960, 
housing units increased 14 percent by 1970, still somewhat less than the 20- 
percent increase in areas classed as metro in 1960. 


Occupied Housing Units 


Of the 63.4 million occupied housing units in 1970, 19.6 million were in 
nonmetro areas (table 17). Regionally, 43 percent of all nonmetro housing was 
in the South, 30 percent in the North Central region, 15 percent in the North- 
east, and 12 percent in the West. 


7/ U.S. Census of Housing, HC(2), No. 2-10, 1960. U.S. Census of Housing 
HC(2)-1, 1970. U.S. Census of Housing, HC(1)Al, 1970. 
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Table 17--Occupied housing units in nonmetro and metro counties, 1960 and 1970 


L ; $ Units 3 Percent change, 
me : 1960 1970 1960 to 1970 
Thousands Percent 
Nonmetro : 19,024 19,587 3.0 
Metro : 34,000 43,863 29.0 
a 
All housing : 53,024 63,450 So ah 


i 


From 1960 to 1970, the number of occupied housing units in nonmetro areas 
increased 10 percent in the Northeast and 7 percent in the South but declined 
slightly in both the West and the North Central regions. Had the designated 
metro areas in 1960 remained unchanged, however, all regions would have shown 
a sizable increase in nonmetro housing units. For example, the West would have 
shown a 21-percent increase in nonmetro housing units instead of a l-percent 
decline. 


Occupied housing units increased more rapidly than population from 1960 to 
1970, reflecting a decline in household size; an increase in units occupied by 


the elderly separate from their families; and an increase in independent housing 


by young, unmarried persons. 


Vacant Housing 


In 1970, 12.5 percent of the nonmetro housing supply was classed as vacant. 
Over 1.3 million units were used part-time. Another 700,000 units were avail- 
dle for rent or for sale, and 143,000 were rented or sold but awaiting occu- 
rancy. The remaining 630,000 consisted of unused housing that was not actively 
on the market for occupancy. The total of 2.8 million vacant units in nonmetro 


areas thus includes a sizable quantity of unused or little used housing offering i 


considerable potential as a low cost means of effectively increasing the supply 
of rural housing. 


Vacant units were considerably more prevalent in nonmetro areas -- 12.5 
percent, compared with 5.2 percent in metro areas. In nonmetro areas, the 
vacancy rate was lowest in the South (10 percent) and highest in the Northeast 
(18 percent). 


The percentage of units that were vacant declined slightly from 1960 to 
1970 in both metro and nonmetro areas. These declines reflect an increasingly 


greater population pressure on housing over the decade. Unless the construction 


of new housing is sufficient to meet projected growth in demand in coming years, 
a further reduction in the number of vacancies can be expected. A growth in 
demand would make it economically feasible to upgrade the quality of some vacant 
housing that now is substandard. 

















Type of Structure 


Single-unit structures still are most prevalent, but both multiple unit 
structures and mobile homes are increasing in importance (fig. 10). 


Figure 10 


OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS BY TYPE OF STRUCTURE 
AND LOCATION, 1960 AND 1970 





NONMETRO METRO 
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In 1970, 82 percent of all occupied housing units in nonmetro areas were 
single-unit structures, 12 percent were in structures containing two or more 
units, and 6 percent were mobile homes. Single-unit structures declined some- 
what in relative importance over the 1960-70 decade, as considerably more rapid 
growth occurred in both multi-unit structures and mobile homes. 


Regionally, multi-unit housing was most prevalent in the Northeast but had 
expanded considerably in all regions (table 48). Mobile homes nearly tri- 
pled in numbers over the decade, with the most rapid growth occurring in the 
South. The rapid growth in mobile homes is largely explained by their low cost 
compared with costs of conventional housing. By 1970, mobile homes accounted 
for more than 90 percent of all new housing construction selling for less than 
$15,000. 


Single-unit housing continued to be more prevalent in nonmetro areas than 
in metro areas -- 82 percent and 64 percent, respectively. Multi-unit housing 
was nearly three times as common in metro areas as in nonmetro areas but had 
increased somewhat in both. The growth in mobile homes was far greater in 
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nonmetro areas. By 1970, 55 percent of all mobile homes were in nonmetro areas 
although only 31 percent of all occupied housing was in these areas. 


Owner-Occupancy 


Owner-occupancy continues to be the most characteristic type of housing 
tenure in the United States. In 1970, 70 percent of all nonmetro housing was 
owner occupied, up from 67 percent in 1960 (fig. 11). 


Regionally, ownership of nonmetro housing in 1970 was most pronounced in 
the North Central and Northeast regions, but the most rapid increase in owner- 
ship between 1960 and 1970 occurred in the South (table 49). 
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Of nonmetro housing in the West, little change occurred over the decade in 
the pattern of tenure. In contrast, owner-occupancy of metro housing in the 
region declined slightly, reflecting recent growth in multi-unit rental hous 
in metropolitan areas there. 





Overall, owner-occupancy continued to be more prominent in nonmetro areas 
(70 percent) than in metro areas (60 percent). Increases in ownership, while 
small, were greatest in nonmetro areas. 


Figure 11 


OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS BY TENURE 
AND LOCATION, 1970 
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Age of Housing 


Although one-fourth of all occupied housing in 1970 had been built during 
the preceding decade, nonmetro housing was somewhat older than metro housing. 
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Units 30 years old or older made up 46.5 percent of all occupied units in non- 
metro areas, compared with 37.5 percent in metro areas (table 18). Median age 
of housing was 27 years in nonmetro areas and 21 years in metro areas. 


Table 18--Age of occupied housing units in nonmetro and metro counties, 1970 





AUTeae Distribution by year built 
Location * housing 9 (?—-————_--__--______- 
: Sw 1LOG9Randiaes : : 
: units PE eae 1940-49 : 1950-59 1960-70 
: Thousands Percent 
Nonmetro : 19,587 46.5 aaa | 178 2336 
Metro $ 43,863 3735 54 Zao. 2534 


All housing : 63,450 40.3 13.0 21.9 24.8 


Regionally, nonmetro housing was newest in the South and West, where nearly 
one-half of all occupied housing was less than 20 years old (table 50). 
In nonmetro areas in both the Northeast and North Central regions, well over 
half of all occupied housing was more than 30 years old. 


Of all housing occupied in 1970, more was built within the preceding 
decade than had been true in the decade preceding the 1960 census. Housing 
construction in the past decade, particularly in the late 1960's, increased 
the total housing supply, replaced some of the older units, and generally con- 
tributed to an overall upgrading in the quality of housing. Median age of all 
occupied housing was 22-1/2 years in 1970, compared with 27 years in 1960. 


Quality of Housing 


Although many factors contribute to overall quality of housing, complete- 
ness of plumbing is broadly accepted and used as a general measure of housing 
quality. Housing units having hot and cold piped water inside the structure, 
a flush toilet, and a bathtub or shower for exclusive use of the occupants are 
defined in the census as having complete plumbing. Units lacking one or more 
of these facilities are defined as not having complete plumbing. 


Lack of Complete Plumbing 


In 1970, 2.4 million occupied housing units in nonmetro areas lacked com- 
plete plumbing (table 19). Although the number of such units was less than 
half as large as in 1960, more than 12 percent of all nonmetro housing still 
lacked one or more plumbing facilities in 1970. 


Inadequacies of plumbing were most acute in the nonmetro areas of the 
South, where 19 percent lacked one or more basic plumbing facilities (table 
51). Two-thirds (1.6 million) of all nonmetro housing units that lacked com- 
plete plumbing in 1970 were in the South. 
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Table 19--Occupied housing units lacking complete plumbing in nonmetro 
and metro counties, 1960 and 1970 





Units lacking plumbing Percent of all units 


Location {a ° 
; 1960 2 1970 : 1960 ; 1970 
Thousands Percent 
Nonmetro ; 5,014 2,386 26.4 12.2 
Metro : 25150 L507 Sid Dee 
All housing : teloe S773 14.6 5.9 


Lack of complete plumbing was far more prevalent in nonmetro housing. 
Nearly two-thirds of all occupied units that lacked complete plumbing were in 
nonmetro areas, although these areas contained less than one-third of the 
Nation's housing. In the South, 76 percent of all occupied housing not having 
complete plumbing was in nonmetro areas, compared with 58 percent in the North 
Central region, 43 percent in the West, and 32 percent in the Northeast. 


Considerable progress was made over 1960-70 in upgrading the quality of 
housing. Nationally, the number of occupied units that lacked complete plumb- 
ing declined from 7.8 million units in 1960 to 3.8 million units in 1970. In 
1970, the percentage of all occupied housing lacking plumbing was 5.9 percent, 
compared with 14.6 percent in 1960. In nonmetro areas, lack of complete plumb- 
ing declined from 26.4 to 12.2 percent of all occupied units; in metropolitan 
areas, the decline was from 8.1 to 3.2 percent. 


More than one-third of all year-round vacant housing in nonmetro areas 
lacked complete plumbing, a major factor contributing to such vacancies. 


Low-Income Housing: Household income is a major factor associated with quality 
of housing. More than half of the nonmetro housing that lacked complete plumb- 
ing was occupied by households with incomes below $3,000 in 1969 (fig. 12). 
Nearly 80 percent had incomes below $6,000. However, households with incomes 
of $10,000 or more occupied 6 percent of all nonmetro units lacking complete 
plumbing, indicating that current income alone does not fully explain inade- 
quacies in housing (table 53). 


In metro areas, where relatively few housing units lacked complete plumbing, 
45 percent of those that did were occupied by households with incomes below 
$3,000. 


Although inflation worked to offset increases in income during the decade 


under study, it appears that many of the low-income households were enjoying 
improved housing by 1970. 


Housing for the Elderly: In 1970, nearly one-third of all housing units that 
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Figure 12 


OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS LACKING COMPLETE PLUMBING 
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lacked complete plumbing, in both metro and nonmetro areas, were occupied by 


households headed by a person 65 years old or older (table 54). 


In both 


metro and nonmetro areas, the elderly have more than their proportionate share 


of substandard housing. 


s housing -- more than 779,000 


Sixty-one percent of these units 


' 


sixth of the elderly 
units -- lacked complete plumbing (table 20) 


were in the South 


one- 


In nonmetro areas, 


While nonmetro areas had slightly over one third of the Nation's elderly 


households, 


these areas had nearly two thirds of the elderly households lacking 


complete plumbing. 


Although housing quality among more elderly households improved markedly 
between 1960 and 1970, the number of units lacking complete plumbing declined 





less among elderly households (45 percent) than among younger households (57 


percent). 


The quality of housing for black households was 


commonly poorer than that occupied by whites, particularly in nonmetro areas 


Racial Differences in Housin 


Of the 6.2 million black households in the Nation in 1970, 


and in the South. 


Among the 57 million white 


17 percent occupied units lacking complete plumbing. 


Even 


households, only 4.8 percent lived in units lacking some or all plumbing. 


so, the actual number of white-occupied units lacking complete plumbing was 


2-1/2 times as large as that among blacks (table 21). 
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Table 20--Occupied housing units lacking complete plumbing by age of 
household head, nonmetro and metro counties, 1970 1/ 














Units lacking plumbing in Percent of such units 
* households with heads aged -- ° with heads aged -- 
Location $ ee : 
Under 65 Over 65 Under 65 Over 65 
Thousands Percent 
Nonmetro : 1,607 779 67.4 3230 
Metro : 950 436 68.5 31.5 
All housing : 23050 1S 67.8 B2ie2 


A A A A A 


1/ Data derived from sample survey; thus totals may differ from those 
obtained from 100 percent Census survey. 


Table 21--Occupied housing units lacking complete plumbing by race of 
household head, nonmetro and metro counties, 1970 











Units lacking plumbing Percent of such units 
receeitan and occupied by -- : occupied by -- 
Whites ; Blacks Whites Blacks 
Thousands Percent 
Nonmetro : 1,684 702 70.6 29.4 
Metro : W047 340 75.4 24.6 
All housing : ik 1,042 tee 2leo 


e 
e 
tn 


One-half of all black-occupied housing units in nonmetro areas lacked com- 
plete plumbing, compared with 7 percent in metro areas. For whites, 9 percent 
of their housing in nonmetro areas and 3 percent in metro areas lacked complete 
plumbing. 


In nonmetro areas of the South, 13 percent of the housing occupied by 
whites lacked some or all plumbing. Although this share was somewhat higher 
than among whites in other regions, the figure was far below the 53 percent 
among black-occupied units in nonmetro areas of the South. Since 90 percent of 


all black-occupied units in nonmetro areas were in the South, efforts to improve 


rural housing among blacks need to be heavily focused on that region. 


Although lack of plumbing continued to be far more prevalent among black 
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households than among whites, marked improvement occurred over 1960-70 for both 
races. Among black-occupied units in nonmetro areas, the percentage lacking 
complete plumbing declined from 75 percent in 1960 to 49 percent in 1970. 

Among whites, the percentage declined from 22 to 9 percent. 


Crowding 


Crowding -- here defined as more than one person per room -- is a second 
measure of quality considered in this analysis of housing. Such a measure of 
spatial adequacy permits analysis of the quality of housing, not merely as a 
structural unit, but as a measure of the adequacy of individual dwellings to 
the particular households occupying them. 


In rural America, crowding was a less prevalent problem than lack of 
plumbing. Nine percent of all occupied nonmetro housing was crowded (one or 
more persons per room), while 12.2 percent lacked complete plumbing (table 
52). In metro areas, however, crowding (7.5 percent) was more prevalent than 
lack of plumbing (3.2 percent). 


Regionally, housing in the South was more crowded than elsewhere, both in 
metro and nonmetro areas. As with plumbing, crowded housing declined over the 
decade, but progress toward overcoming plumbing inadequacies was more rapid. 


In summary, although progress occurred in upgrading the quality of housing 
from 1960 to 1970, inadequate housing, based on the single criteria of plumbing, 
was most prevalent among housing units in nonmetro areas, particularly in the 
South, and occupied by (1) low-income households, (2) the elderly, and (3) 
blacks. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Community services and facilities are crucially important to the quality 
of life in rural America. It is widely recognized that the more urbanized 
sectors of the economy generally contain more and better community facilities. 
However, available data typically do not adequately measure quality of service. 
Further, only limited 1972 information is available, thus forcing a heavy 


reliance upon the somewhat dated 1967 Census of Governments. 


Government Employment 


Government employment trends are indicative of public demand for the 
services provided by State and local governments. In 1967, the latest year for 
which data are available, the proportion of the country's full-time equivalent 
local government employees in nonmetro areas was larger than the proportion of 
the population living there for three of the seven main types of employment -- 
education, highways, and hospitals (table 22). In 1970, 31.4 percent of all 
people lived in nonmetropolitan areas. 


Another way to compare government employment among areas is on the basis 
of employees per 10,000 population. Such figures often are fairly good proxies 
of the levels of services being supplied. Available data suggest somewhat 
lower levels of services in rural areas. In 1967, employment per 10,000 
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Table 22--Percent of full-time equivalent local government employees 
located in nonmetro counties for selected functions, 1967 


a ec ee 


Function : Nonmetropolitan full-time equivalent employees 
SS Se ee 
; Percent 

Total employment : 31.0 

Education : 34.5 

Highways : 45.5 

Hospitals : 3D. 0 

Police : 23 

Fire : L6ce 

Sewerage - 22.9 


Public welfare : 217 





Source: U.S. Census of Governments. 


population was higher only for the education, highways, and hospitals functions © 
in nonmetropolitan areas (table 23). 


State and local government employment has risen sharply during the post- 
World War II period, but Federal employment has increased very little. Speci- 
fically, between 1946 and 1970, employment in Federal, State, and local 
governments increased 18.4, 252.2, and 175.6 percent, respectively. State and 
local employment in education, health and hospitals, and public welfare has 
shown particularly strong growth. 


Table 23--Full-time equivalent local government employment per 
10,000 population in metro and nonmetro counties, 1967 


Function ; Metropolitan : Nonmetropolitan 

Number Number 

Total employment : 288.9 2733 
Education : LS LEZ 156 ee 
Highways : 21.0 Loa 
Hospitals : 17.5 18.7 
Police : 2070 1027 
Fire : Lied 4.2 
Sewerage : Sire Lo 
Public welfare : he9 4,3 


Source: U.S. Census of Governments. 


























General Revenue From Own Sources 


In the face of rapidly increasing demand for their services, State and 
local governments have increased their revenues from their own sources about 
tenfold during the post-World War II period. By contrast, Federal revenues 
have increased less than fourfold. 


Nontax revenues, such as charges for specific services provided by State 
governments, have increased over twentyfold. At the local level, they increased 
fifteenfold. 


The major inference to be drawn from these data is that State and local 
governments have not been lax in tapping traditional revenue sources and find- 
ing new ones to meet their rapidly rising needs for money. 


Property taxes remain the primary revenue source for local governments. 
Collections are at a historical high even though property taxes now provide a 
smaller percentage of total revenue than they did a decade ago. In fiscal 1961, 
property taxes accounted for 42.9 percent of local government revenue from all 
sources, and 87.7 percent of tax revenue of local governments. By fiscal 1971, 
these values had declined to 36.4 percent and 84.6 percent, respectively. 


Nonmetro areas are often hampered because of an inadequate tax base. Most 
taxable assessed value is located within metro areas. In 1971, the net taxable 
aggregate assessed value inside metro areas amounted to $507.9 billion, or 73.1 
percent of the Nation's total of $694.6 billion. Ten years earlier, metro areas 
accounted for 69.1 percent of a total of $354.0 billion. 


Generally, per capita amounts of taxable property assessed value have been 
lower in nonmetro areas (table 24). Moreover, the situation has deteriorated 
for the nonmetro areas in the last 10 years. For example, 1961 and 1971 taxable 
property value per capita outside metro areas, expressed as a percentage of tax- 
able property value per capita inside such areas, was as follows: 


1961 ADs 
United States 89 82 
Northeast 79 74 
North Central 107 93 
South Ta 68 
West 120 120 


These generally lower values, and the decline over 1961-71, coupled with the 
typically lower incomes of nonmetropolitan areas, suggest the difficulty people 
residing there have in financing services of comparable quality to those found 
in metropolitan areas. 


Nonmetro communities may spend less per capita on local government services, 
but they allocate about the same amount of their incomes to financing these 
services (table 25). 


State aids to nonmetro areas partially offset the effects of lower incomes 
in these areas. Without these aids, local government services would certainly 
be poorer. 
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Table 24--Per capita amounts of taxable property assessed value in metro 





and nonmetro counties, by region, 1961 and 1971 
1961 1971 
Region © 
: : =i: GN < 
Metropolitan pape , Metropolitan , ae 
: : z : : p 
Dollars | 
Des :  —- 2,046 1,831 3,618 2-091 
Northeast : 2e2LD 1,753 3,872 2,853 | 
North Central 3 2,384 2,560 3,599 33a | 
South : 1,648 LE s2iz 3,654 2,501 





West : 1/68 2iy bila: be229 3, 886 


Source: U.S. Census of Governments. 


Table 25--Selected items of local government revenues, per $1,000 of 
personal income, metro and nonmetro counties, 1967 1/ 





Revenue and source : Metropolitan : Nonmetropolitan 
Dollars 
General revenue from own sources : 60.90 60.43 
Intergovernmental revenue: : 
From State government : 26.18 39.45 
From Federal Government : 2590 ree a 


1/ Personal income divided on basis of where received. 


Source: Calculated from data obtained from the U.S. Census of Governments 
and Survey of Current Business. 






































Direct Federal payments to local governments are small and are allocated 
slightly more to metro areas. 











Per Capita Expenditures of Local Governments for Selected Services 


Education stands out as the major function of local governments in the 
United States. Local schools now obtain about one-half of local property tax 
revenue. Per capita expenditures on education are slightly lower outside metro- 
politan areas, as they are for most functions (table 26). 


Per capita expenditures often are used as a rough indicator of levels of 
service provided, although they must be used very cautiously for this purpose. 
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Table 26--Per capita expenditures of local governments for selected 
services, metro and nonmetro counties, 1966-67 








Service ; Metropolitan ; Nonmetropolitan 
Dollars 
Education : (Med eee) 136.44 
Health and hospitals : 18.30 13.70 
Police protection : 16573 6.56 
Roads : za bag A Zot) 
Fire protection : 9277 3.46 
Sanitation $ eos 7.03 
Welfare : Zeeks 11.88 


e 
SSS 


Source: U.S. Census of Governments. 


The story they tell is a familiar one -- the metropolitan communities provide 
somewhat higher levels of community services than nonmetropolitan communities 
can afford. Furthermore, the gap may be widening. In 1957, nonmetropolitan 
communities spent 86 percent as much as metropolitan communities; in 1967, they 
spent only 74 percent as much. 


Water and Sewer Facilities 


New and improved water and sewer facilities are an important concern of 
many local governments today. Environmental, health, economic growth, and other 
factors have contributed to this increased awareness. Indeed, the presence of 
an adequate system can mean the difference as to whether a new industry can be 
attracted to a given town. 


Water and sewer facilities in rural areas are often conceded to be of lower 
quality than those in urban areas. Although the quality of the services used by 
nonmetro and metro people can not be determined from national census figures, 
comparisons of the numbers of units with and without specific facilities can be 
made. 


In 1970, for example, water supply and sewage disposal facilities were 
identified in 67.7 million year-round housing units. Of this total, 46.1 million 
units were located in metropolitan areas. But rural areas, with slightly less 
than one-third of the units, had roughly four-fifths of all those without modern 
water and sewer facilities -- public systems, individual wells, septic tanks, 
and cesspools. 


Of the 67.7 million year-round housing units identified, 55.3 million were 
connected to public water systems; 11.1 had individual wells; and 1.3 million 
year-round units used other sources. A metro-nonmetro breakdown of these 
Statistics revealed 91.0 percent of the metropolitan units were connected to 
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public water systems, but only 61.7 percent of the nonmetro units were connected 


to public facilities (table 27). This discrepancy is not surprising, since 
public water systems can be quite costly in rural areas with low population 
densities. 


Table 27--Distribution of year-round housing units by source of 
water, metro and nonmetro counties, 1970 


Pocart All : Public : Individual Other 
SS nied categories — system ; wells ; sources 
Percent 
USS : 100.0 Se7 16.4 19 
Metro ; 100.0 9120 8.4 0 <6 
4.7 


Nonmetro : 100.0 OL a7 33.0 





Source: U.S. Census of Housing. 


A count of the sewer facilities available to households in metro and non- 
metro areas provides another means of evaluating differences between the two 
types of areas. In the total United States in 1970, there were 48.2 million 
year-round units connected to public sewers, 16.6 million to septic tanks or 
cesspools, and 2.9 million to some other facility. But 2.4 million of the 2.9 
million not connected to sewers, cesspools, or septic tanks were in nonmetro 


areas. Percentage tabulations for these figures show that 10.9 percent of the | 
nonmetro populations did not have ''modern" sewage facilities available to them | 
(table 28). A comparison of the distribution of year-round housing units with 


and without public sewer connections shows that 78.5 percent of all units 


Table 28--Distribution of year-round housing units with and without public 
sewer connections, metro and nonmetro counties, 1970 


A 


Tomar ion All Public Septic tank Other 
categories ; system $ or cesspool . disposal 
e ° 
Percent 
U.S. : 100.0 Llae 24,5 4.3 
Metro ;: 100.0 82.1 16.7 Lad 
Nonmetro : 100.0 47.9 41.2 10.9 


Source: U.S. Census of Housing. 








_with connections are in metro areas, while 81.0 percent of all units with 
. "other disposal" facilities (that is, lacking a public system, septic tank, or 
cesspool) are in nonmetro areas. 


Comparisons between 1960 and 1970: cannot be readily made because of census 

procedural variations in the two census periods. However, it can definitely be 
_ said that there were fewer units without "public" or "individual" water and 
_ sewer systems in 1970 than in 1960. A Rural Development Service comparison of 
_ housing units in places having a 1950 population of 50,000 or less revealed that 
the proportion without public water and sewer Ponnections decreased 25 to 50 
_ percent between 1960 and 1970. At the same time, the total number of housing 
_ units increased approximately 20 percent. Thus, there was an actual net 
decrease in housing units not connected to public water and sewer systems in 
places having 50,000 population or less. 


| Solid Waste Management 


In 1969, approximately 4.3 billion tons of solid wastes, excluding munic- 
ipal sludge, were generated in the United States. Over one half of this total 
'.was composed of agricultural crop and livestock residues. 


| New State and Federal environmental laws and regulations are revolution- 
| izing traditional solid waste Management systems in the Nation. As a result, 
-|14,000 open dumps and several hundred municipal incinerators may have to be 
closed or drastically remodeled in the next few years, and new community-wide 
collection and disposal systems likely will replace individual trash burners 
-jand garbage pits. 
| In 1969, the costs of collection and disposition were known for only 6 
')percent of the U.S. total solid waste tonnage about 250 million tons. This is 
the portion collected in residential, commercial, and institutional places. 
-\Total cost for this portion was $3.4 billion, or an average cost of $18 per 
| ton, of which 80 percent represented the cost of collecting before dumping or 
‘burning. The cost of handling the remaining 94 percent of the Nation's total 
of 4.3 billion tons in 1969 is unknown. But even if it were $10 per ton, the 
-jannual bill would have been an additional $40.4 billion. 
| 
Cost figures for refuse collection and disposal are generally available 
‘for urban areas. In 1969, for example, Hershaft reported that costs of col- 
lection varied from $5 to $25 per ton in urban areas, depending on route 
.structures, stop frequencies, and other variables. 8/ Comparable figures for 
| monmetro areas are not generally available because many rural residents have 
substituted individual collection and on-site disposal systems for community 
‘systems. Hence, it is difficult to estimate what it will cost to provide 
| centralized systems in rural areas. 
The incidence of "self service’ systems in rural areas is reflected in per 
capita government expenditures figures. For example, the 1967 U.S. average of 
$4.53 per capita for direct government expenditures for "sanitation services 


: 


| | 8/ A. Hershaft, "Solid Waste Treatment,'’ Science Technology, 90:36, June 1969. 


15 a aC 


$e a se te 


: 
| 
other than sewage" primarily relating to trash, garbage, and other related solid | 
wastes breaks down to $5.78 for metropolitan areas but only $2.06 for nonmetro | 
areas. 9/ | 

| 


Much has yet to be learned about the economics and technology of solid 
waste management practices in nonmetro versus metro areas. Some of the differ- 
ing problems in the two types of areas, however, are already clear. Rural 
areas, for example, have the space required to treat and dispose of the wastes 
generated while urban areas do not. Urban areas have sufficient volumes of 
trash to operate any type of system efficiently while rural areas may not. But © 
collection in some urban areas may be extremely expensive because of congestion, | 
while in some rural areas collection costs may be high because the distances 
between collection points are so great. 


Health Services 


Metropolitan-nonmetropolitan statistical comparisons indicate that nonmetro_ 
areas continue to be lacking in health services, but some progress toward better | 
rural health care delivery is being made. In addition to Federal health legis- — 
lation that in some instances bears directly on rural areas, several public and | 
private groups are sponsoring experimental projects to meet the special health | 


needs of rural people. ! 


Compared with metropolitan areas, nonmetro areas have a more acute physi- _ 
cian shortage: in 1970, the number of physicians per 100,000 population was | 
only 69.1 in nonmetro areas but 145.7 in metro areas. The physician shortage | 
in nonmetro areas is confined largely to specialists; the number of general 

practitioners is actually somewhat higher per capita in these areas. However, 
it is generally true that the smaller the population of the county the more © 
people there are per physician (table 29). 


Nonmetro areas have fewer health personnel per 100,000 population than do 
metropolitan areas, but they have more hospital beds per 100,000 people. Some 
of the difference in hospital bed figures is explained by the fact that propor- | 
tionately more of the specialized hospital facilities, such as psychiatric and 
tubercular hospitals, are located outside metropolitan areas. However, adequate 
access to health services is dependent upon much more than hospital beds. “Other, 
health services typically lag in nonmetropolitan areas. 


Nonmetro people tend to visit physicians less often than do metropolitan | 
residents. Also, emergency health services are often more deficient in non- 
metropolitan areas. Work related injury rates are higher, and a comprehensive 
approach to health care often is not present in the nonmetro areas. However, I} 
there is evidence that health services could be organized in nonmetro areas in 
ways that would greatly increase their effectiveness. 





























Much remains to be done to improve the health of nonmetropolitan people 
and the health services in their areas. 


9/ U.S. Census of Governments, 1967. 





and metro counties, 1969 


Population per physician 





County population : (non-Federal) 

Number 
“Total United States 1/ 700 
-Nonmetropolitan: = 
Less than 10,000 inhabitants : 2gi03 
| 10,000-24,999 inhabitants : 72770 

25,000-49,999 inhabitants : OG 
50,000 or more inhabitants : 990 
) Metropolitan: : 

50,000-499,999 : 768 

500, 000-999,999 : 675 

1,000,000-4,999,999 inhabitants : 542 


5,000,000 or more inhabitants : 450 
1/ Excludes Puerto Rico and Possessions. 


Source: Gottlieb, Paul M. "The Migration and Distribution of Physicians," 
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Education 


Schools account for about one-half of the general expenditures of local 
governments. Public school enrollment increased 12.7 percent in nonmetropoli- 
tan areas between 1960 and 1970. This was only about one-half the rate of 
increase in metropolitan areas but still significantly more rapid than enroll- 
ment increases in the large urban central cities whose education needs have 
been widely publicized (table 30). These trends apparently have continued 
since 1970. Nonmetro areas have made much progress in school consolidation 
and other educational improvements. 


Table 30--School enrollment of persons 5 to 17 years old in metro and 
nonmetro locations, 1960 and 1970 





* Percent change, 


Location : 1960 ; 1970 1/ : 1960-70 
Thousands 
Total United States So) 675950 SL uke Lies 
Metropolitan : 2037 31 Ion 24.6 
In central cities : 12260 T3768 7.4 
Outside central cities : L3e397 18,Si1 40.4 
Nonmetropolitan : 16,642 LS S758 L2a/ 


1/ Includes nursery school enrollment. 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1971. 


Nonmetro areas have about three-fourths of the Nation's school systems 
but only 35 percent of its school enrollment (table 31). This means that 
schools are significantly smaller in nonmetropolitan areas. Moreover, fewer 
nonmetropolitan school districts offer both elementary and secondary levels 
of education. 


Table 31--Distribution of operating local public school systems and 
enrollment in metro and nonmetro locations, fall 1968 





School systems p Enrollment 
Location i 
Number Percent : Number j Percent 
Metropolitan: - 
In central cities : 304 L,.0 Poa) sooo 2730 
Outside central cities : 4,468 22.9 16,709,069 3/34 
Nonmetropolitan ae sey tEsy ps 15,630,910 3080 


Source: Statistics of Local Public School System, Fall 1968, National 
Center for Educational Statistics. 
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Fewer teachers in nonmetro areas have advanced degrees, and a larger 
percentage of them lack a bachelor's degree compared with their metropolitan 
counterparts (table 32). Specialized educational program and support staff-- 
such as librarians, guidance counselors, and audio-visual personnel--are also 
less frequently available in nonmetro areas. 


Current per pupil expenditures on instruction in nonmetropolitan areas are 
roughly four-fifths the level in metropolitan areas (table 33). This expendi- 
ture is higher than one might expect, however, since incomes are also lower in 
nonmetro areas. Transportation services are the one current expenditure item 


where nonmetro schools significantly exceed metropolitan spending on a per 
pupil basis. 


Table 33--Current expenditures of local public school systems per pupil 
in average daily membership, metro and nonmetro locations, 1968-69 


Average 
Location dati vemenbershitp Total 
Number Dollars 
Metropolitan: : 
In central cities : O27 = Ole 674.64 
Outside central cities : Log ioG O14 669.62 


Nonmetropolitan : 15,949,204 562.17 


Source: Statistics of Local Public School Systems, Finances, 1968-69, 
National Center for Educational Statistics. 


Fire Prevention and Control 


The National Commission on Fire Prevention and Control recently estimated 
the annual U.S. fire loss at $11.4 billion. Substantial losses occur in non- 
metro areas. Such areas can be plagued with many fire control problems: in- 
sufficient water supplies, lack of adequate building codes or too few inspectors 
to enforce them,and insufficient funds to pay firefighters or replace antiquated 
equipment. Even where strong volunteer fire departments operate, inadequate 


alarm facilities and long distances to fires often result in response times of 
15 to 30 minutes or more. 


The seriousness of the fire problem outside of metropolitan areas is 
difficult to measure. Many volunteer fire departments in these areas keep few 
or no records. The fire fatality rate for white Americans in nonmetropolitan 
areas is half again the rate for whites in metropolitan counties (4 per 100,000 
versus 2.7 per 100,000). Among blacks and other minority groups, the disparity 
is even greater: 15.3 per 100,000 in nonmetropolitan counties and 8.1 per 
100,000 in metropolitan counties. 


The National Commission has recommended that rural dwellers and others 
living at a distance from fire departments install early-warning detectors and 
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alarms in sleeping areas. They have also urged improved training of rural fire- 
men, and consolidation of fire departments to cover larger jurisdictional areas. 
The Commission recently noted that the Rural Development Act of 1972 specifies 
that all applications for proposed water systems and other essential fire pro- 
tection facilities must be submitted to the agency that has been designated by 
the State as the appropriate clearinghouse. The Commission recommends that 

USDA assistance to such projects be contingent upon an approved master plan for 
fire protection for local fire jurisdictions. The Commission further recommends 
that whenever possible, the master plan should be the product of county-wide or 
regional coordination. 


Law Enforcement 


Crime rates are much lower in nonmetropolitan areas (table 34). The rate 
of all crimes in rural areas per 100,000 population in 1971 was only 35 percent 
of the national average. For violent crimes, the rural rate was slightly more 
than one-fourth the national average and property crimes in rural areas were 
slightly more than one-third the U.S. average. The robbery rate per 100,000 
population in rural areas was less than 10 percent of the national average and 
only 2 percent of the rate in cities of 250,000 people or more. Crime is grow- 
ing in cities, suburbs, and rural areas and violent crimes are increasing more 
rapidly than property crimes. FBI data show that from 1970 to 1971, arrests 
increased in cities, suburbs, and rural areas by the following percentages: 


City Suburb Rural 
Violent crime lee 10.9 6.4 
Property crime 6.1 10.1 Seid 

7.9 Los? Se] 


Although the number of arrests has not increased as rapidly in rural areas, 
this does not mean these areas do not have law enforcement problems. Longer 
distances and other characteristics of small town and rural living often make 
apprehension of offenders difficult. 


FBI data show the number of full-time police officers per 1,000 inhabitants 
as of December 31, 1971, for various city sizes as follows: 


Group I (57 cities, over 250,000 population) 2 
Group II (93 cities, 100,000 to 250,000 population) 1 
Group III (242 cities, 50,000 to 100,000 population) 1 
Group IV (464 cities, 25,000 to 50,000 population) i. 
Group V (1,129, 10,000 to 25,000 population) 1 

1 


Group VI (2,639 cities, under 10,000 population) 
Total (4,624 cities) Zio 


These data show little variation once city size falls below 250,000 people. 
Indeed, the rate is slightly higher for cities under 10,000 people than it is 
for the 10,000 to 100,000 population groups. Nevertheless, the problem in non- 
metropolitan areas cannot be solved by numbers of police officers alone. Rather, 
the quality of the service must be upgraded through improved training, organi- 
zation, communication, and equipment. This is not an easy task for many small 
jurisdictions which often have a limited tax base. 
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Table 39--Children ever born to ever married women, metro and nonmetro counties, by region, 1960 and 1970 


Nonmetropolitan 


U.S. + Metro- 


Item - 
total ;politan 


: Urbanized 


, Less urbanized i Thinly populated 
: Not ad- : 


: Not ad- : : Not ad- 
jacent ee sees jacent 
to SMSA : 3s _to SMSA 











Adjacent , 
to SMSA ° 


eo 00 ce 08 ee of of 


+ Jee ce oo 
oe ee 


United States; 
1970: 
Children ever born per 1,000 women : , 
35-44 years Older ecsseveeeeeeceeeees Pipes 3,040 3,401 35209 3,293 3,431 3,476 3,572 3,654 
1960 $ : 
Children ever. born per 1,000 women ; 
35-44 years old.....seee Sieleleielateceqeceverels Seo i Oe, 2,469 3,060 2,816 2,904 3,106 3,176 3,362 3,388 
Northeast: : 
1970: 
Children ever born per 1,000 women : 
35-44 years) Olid), slic. sleiersiersecs Soene kates 26955 2,916 3,248 3,176 3,478 35509 3,320 3,228 3,382 
1960: : 
Children ever born per 1,000 women : 
35-44 years Old... ese ceeeeeecerercees 1.25393 2,344 2,747 2,646 3,065 2,801 2,894 2,858 25949 
North Central: : 
1970: 
Children ever born per 1,000 women : 
35-44 years Old. ..eeeeesesececeeeves’: 3,278 3,201 3,464 35002 3,314 3,459 3,547 3,562 Seva 
1960: : 
Children ever born per 1,000 women g 
35-44 years Old...seesereeeseceeeceee? 2,675 Pasi) AASMI/AL 2,803 2,818 2,954 3,064 3,076 3,258 
South: 3 
1970: 
Children ever born per 1,000 women : 
35-44 years Old....--eseeseeecersrsees Ss LOL 3,041 3,374 Sie So22 3,430 3,427 3,605 35235 
1960 : 2 
Children ever born per 1,000 women : 
35-44 years O1d.. ee eeeeeeeeeeecceeees 5 Paley 2507 85209 25921 2,938 3), 269 35297 3,938 3,508 
West: e 
1970: 
Children ever born per 1,000 women : 
35-44 years Old. .es-.sceessresessese! 33099 3,005 3,487 3,429 3,366 3,474 33029 3,459 3,957 
1960: : 
Children ever born per 1,000 women 5 
35-44 years Old.....eeee esse eececreee’ 253001 2,436 3,056 2,987 2,883 3,059 e\pileyk 2,998 35473 


ee ee SS SSS Se SS ee See ae 


Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1960 and 1979. 
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Table 41--Percentage of metro and nonmetro households with different residence 5 years prior to census date, 
by region, 1960 and 1970 


Location of residence 5 years 
prior to census date 


U.S. 
total 


@ 00 08 20 of 0 cf 


Metro- 
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Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1960 and 1970. 
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Table 47--Housing inventory in nonmetro and metro counties, by region, 
1960 and 1970 


RR SR 


Total housing 





Vacant units ; Occupied units 
Location and : units we ee i eee 
region = '1960' 391970: = 31960 be O70) ie 1OCO nme mn 
Thousands 
Nonmetro:_ : ' 
Northeast : 35050 3,607 649 630 2,707 pa HF 
North Central : ied, Gc Go 873 845 6,154 5,920 
South pees O42 9,379 996 978 7,846 8,401 
West ; 25/15 2,033 398 344 Leal} PAF ae) 
Total 2 21,940 22,384 2,916 2,197. 19,024 19,587 
Metro: : 
Northeast oy 912,442 135036 627 530 10,815 T2506 
North Central : 9,771 12,208 546 591 97225 a Bae Wy 
South ; Op 3oL E652 674 795 73057 10,857 
West + = 6,842 9,399 539 516 6 , 303 8,883 
Total : 36, 386 46,295 2, 386 2,432 34,000 43,863 
All housing: : 
Northeast 145798 16,643 1,276 1,160 139522 15,483 
North Central : 16,798 18,973 1,419 1,436 15,379 17,537 
South ens hy Gag ra 24,031 1,670 Leis 155503 19,258 
West Wee's Jo7 L23052 937 860 8,620 L272 


Total yaoo, O20 68,679 5,302 35229 53,024 63,450 


Source: U.S. Census of Housing, 1960 and 1970. 
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Table 48--Occupied housing units in nonmetro and metro counties, by type of 
structure and region, 1960 and 1970 


SS 





| ‘ Single unit * Two or more unit Fj 
| Location and ° structure ; structure * Mobile homes : Total 
| region ; - Jan se + DULL ee a Oe ae 
196 0am el 70a 1960 1970: 919608... 1970..°..11960. _ *..1970 
Nonmetro: : esas, 
| Northeast ARIUS 7) ALAA) 503 718 50 SS PLT hOWy) SMT 
| North Central: 5,522 AO 53 Ealy/ 684 ss 283 6,154 D920 
South Se dniZo2 7,164 457 698 127 539 7,846 8,401 
West eet? 00 1,800 226 304 90 185 Ze old ae ash) 
Total SON S9 16,043 1703 2,404 382 14:0 19,024 19,587 
Metro: : 
Northeast | 55,673 (55,5 74537/ 5,094 (ye EAL 48 108 TOR OdeS 125506 
North Central: 6,316 We Tl Sys) Phere 3,646 99 216 io) PAS gbI6117 
South : 6,063 7R90l mel, 482 D627 112 329 7,657 10,857 
West IPs) 6,059 1,454 2,544 126 280 6,303 8,883 
Total 8 PPS TTS 28,002 10,840 14,928 385 933 34,000 43,863 
All housing: 
Northeast te 7h fais Aal S| 56 SN7/ 6,829 98 241 TBR 22 15,483 
North Central: 11,838 12,708 3) SV AI/ 4,330 214 499 AUS SVS 1D, Sie 
South 5 ist, sees 15,064 1,939 3320 239 868 OOS OR256 
West Se 72) 059 1,680 2,848 216 465 8,620 Mey 2 


Total elegy as 44,044 12,543 Vis 333 Tove, 073 53,024 63,450 





a 


Source: U.S. Census of Housing, 1960 and 1970. 
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Table 49--Tenure of occupied housing units in nonmetro and metro counties, by 
region, 1960 and 1970 


i  —————— 





Percent owned : Percent rented 
Location and = 
aeReoe 1960 1970 1960 1970 
: $ : 

Nonmetro: : 
Northeast : WO) Ah Taleo 29.9 28.4 
North Central 3 7Als®) Arent Pishesah 25g, 
South : 62.8 68.7 Sire Silas S 
West : 65.0 65.6 Shale) 34.4 
Total : 67.1 70.4 32719 29.6 

Metro: : 
Northeast : S26 By S! 47.4 4507 
North Central 2 637 64.9 36.3 Siig al. 
South 2 Glee hla) 38.8 38.5 
West 60.0 Sie 40.0 Lei 

Total ; 58.9 5955 ats ih 40. 

All housing; 2 
Northeast f 566k 57.6 43.9 42.4 
North Central : 67.0 68.0 33.0 3270 
South y 62.0 64.7 38.0 Sigs! 
West Q 61.4 59.0 Sore, 41.0 
Total : 61.9 62.9 38e2 3720 


° 
° 
a 


Source: U.S. Census of Housing, 1960 and 1970. 
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Table 50--Age of occupied housing units in nonmetro and metro counties, 
by region, 1970 


‘ 5 Distribution by year built 
Location and ‘Total units | 


a ohop 1939 and = 1940-49 * 1950-59 * 1960-70 
earlier : : : 
> Thousands TSS PC’ C0 C= 
Nonmetro: : 
Northeast : Va a) Sy real Figs 15.4 20e2 
North Central : O20 59.8 8.4 13.9 Lye 
South : 8,401 36.1 Loe 20.4 28.0 
West : PRP A SOer 1 Ss hpy’4 21.8 26.3 
Total eo SS 7. 46.5 2k 17.8 2310 
Metro: : 
Northeast i BM ats) 54.5 10.7 17.9 16.9 
North Central AU og oh tg 42.8 12.4 226k patie 
South 7 LO, 6517. 23.60 Leo ES 3226 
West : 8,883 24.0 hopes 28.8 31.9 
Total >) 435863 3750 13.4 23.507 25.4 
All housing: 4 
Northeast 2) 15,483 Spo 10.0 17.4 Lies 
North Central eet 53] 48.5 us Ee) 19.4 2k 
South Sar Ls 206 29.1 bey 24.5 S057 
West cs i la leo rg? 2060 15d 27.4 30.7 


Total > 63,450 40.3 13.0 Z129 24.8 


nT 


Source: U.S. Census of Housing, 1970. 
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Table 51--Occupied housing units lacking complete plumbing in nonmetro and 
metro counties, by region, 1960 and 1970 





Location and : : 





region 1960 : 1970 : 1960 : 1970 
Sa aoe Thousands=-——<<+=——-=-——-—--——--—— Percent <—=<=—=—— 

Nonmetro: : 
Northeast : 343 168 T2307 220 
North Central : 1,367 507 ba hgh) 8.6 
South ; 3,044 1,203 38.8 18.8 
West : 260 128 11.2 5.6 
Total H 5,014 2,386 26.4 T2e2 

Metro: : 
Northeast - 726 358 6s7 209 
North Central : 749 365 8.1 et 
South : 973 497 Ln 4.6 
West : 290 167 4.6 179 
Total : 2,030 1,387 Sel 32 

All housing: : 
Northeast : 1,069 526 7.9 3.4 
North Central : 2; LL6 872 . 13; 8 5.0 
South : 4,017 2,080 2529 10.8 
West : 550 295 6.4 2.6 
Total : Spat hey me oO 14.6 se) 


a 


Source: U.S. Census of Housing, 1960 and 1970. 
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Table 52--Crowding: Occupied housing units with more than 1 person per room 
in nonmetro and metro counties, by region, 1960 and 1970 


Crowded units Percent of all 


Location and : 3 occupied units 
region 1960 1970 1960 1970 
_ Nonmetro: ai pee Thousands: Fae Percent~-------- 

Northeast aa do 200 169 7.4 Dre! 
North Central : 585 403 9:5 6.8 
South : 1,454 949 18.5 11.3 
West : B52) 239 L552 = NORE 

Total : 25591 1,760 Aho @ 9.0 

Metro: : 

Northeast : 889 808 8.2 ya) 
North Central . 962 848 Oe Tee 
South : AO aL 983 iso 7 yaa 
West : 620 662 9.8 UES) 

Total : 3, SP Beso 10.4 USE 

All housing: : 

Northeast : 1,089 O77 Sell 6.3 
North Central : B,547 oe! Owe. Tea 
South : 2505 1,932 Gre 10.0 
West 5 972 901 ales} jel 

Total : (Like 5,061 hs} 8.0 


Source: U.S. Census of Housing, 1960 and 1970. 
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Table 53--Housing income distribution for occupants of housing units lacking 
complete plumbing in nonmetro and metro counties, by region, 1960 and 1970 


ee Se 


Location and 
region 


Nonmetro: 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 

Total 


Metro: 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 

Total 


All housing: 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 

Total 


a 


Source: U.S. Census of Housing, 1960 and 1970. 


Total units | 


lacking 


iunoine Less than $3 
* 1960 1970 ' 1960 * 1970 * 1960 ° 
:---Thousands---  ------------------ 
: 343 168 SO \2m eo mom S0e2 
R367 507 58.90u50.88 930.2 
is "OUP N 1 S58Se E7302 5450) eet 
=e 260 12 GeeeS8.d 5274, 060 
s15.Qlb. 2, 300mm 6] clam b2c6) moe 
726 466° 150.1 38.8 35-1 
749 355 gi 907) eal eee 
973 GOTUE 62-7 4027 28 
: 290 16792 60.0" ~49-6. 829.0 
79,738) 1, 307855. 5 45.4) as 2e5 
: 1,069 526 4650.3) 640. 3me oS 
So 16 879 21155.6 “47a 931.8 
sM4017, 2;0808"57007 (53007 82316 
550 4958459.0. 50,9. 52925 
207.752, 3,27 3meO209 4008 an2zed 
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Household income 
,000 : $6,000 : $10,000 


2638 Al.1 920-25 2e0 J) 
24.1 9.1 ~ 1620 a9 8.3 
2720 4.4 13.8 Q28 4.6 
24.2 o.6 14.8@50235 8.6 
26.6 6.4 14.9) “Ie2 5.9 
2521 12.3" 20. /5 eee 15.4 
22%) 13.0 ~ 20.60 14.0 
27.4 6.4 15.5. Dae 7.4 
23.4 9.0 (16. 2855200 10.8 
25:31,) 100" 91852 ez 11.6 
2537, -11..9) 20. ae 13.5 
2335. 10:5 18.4252 10.7 
27.6 4.9 14.2 0.8 532 
23et 9.3. _15.6e08252 9.8 
26.1 133 16.19 gigs 8.0 


: $3,000 : to $5,999 : to $9,999 : and over 
1970 * 1960 * 1970 * 1960 : 1970 


Percent of total——————————— ae 






































Table 54--Occupied housing units lacking complete plumbing, by age of household 
head in nonmetro and metro counties, by region, 1970 


Units lacking : Percent of units 
plumbing among * lacking plumbing 
households with * among households 


All units with : 
household heads 
Location and : aged-- 





: heads aged-- * with heads aged-- 
region : : 
: Under 65 tiie seUnde room ata : Under 65 : coe 
ee Ne a Ue 
30 STSSSS cop aeSs Thous ands—--~--------—--- 0 =----- Percente=-— 
Nonmetro: : 
Northeast : 2,344 633 107 61 4.6 9.6 
North Central : 4,409 esa l(0) 298 209 6.8 I S}5 fo! 
South . 6,454 1,947 uC 473 Moe 24.3 
West : 1,824 465 92 36 jal) Teed. 
Total BS) .(@)sil 4,555 1,607 779 OR D7 fe ak 
Metro: 
Northeast eee OR OS4 Pa sTTS: 242 116 Dale 4.7 
North Central f ov 2,039 243 WAP De 6.0 
South : 9,030 1,826 31572 145 3.9 7.9 
West 6 1,393 1,487 ee LS 54 eS 3.6 
Total : 36,034 e825 950 437 256 bei6 
All housing: : 
Northeast BAAD SHA BeOS 349 IFA?) Pots Del 
North Central : 13,986 3,549 541 Sigh 329 ORS 
South LOD) S/S! 1,462 618 9.4 16.4 
West : 9,217 1953 205 90 De B 4.6 
Total : 51,066 12, 380 ewe 1,216 SO 9.8 





Source: Data were obtained from 1970 U.S. Census of Housing report HC(2)-1, Metropolitan 
Housing Characteristics. Data in that report were based on 5 and 15 percent samples; thus 
totals may deviate slightly from those that would be obtained from a 100 percent sample. 
Housing lacking plumbing reported in volume HC(2)-1 were adjusted to comply with numbers 
reported in volume HC(1)-A-1. 
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Table 55--Occupied housing units lacking complete plumbing, by race of household 
head in nonmetro and metro counties, by region, 1960 and 1970 


ne ee eee en ee a 


" All occupied units _ Units sepia complete 

® ° Pp £ i) 

Soe ae ta 1960 1970 1960 1970 i 
region : : : : 














: Whites : Blacks : Whites : Blacks * Whites ° Blacks * Whites * Blacks 


: : : ; : : | 








Thousands | 
Nonmetro: : ; | 
Northeast : 2,665 42 2,929 48 324 19 165 3 
North Central : 6,069 85 5,849 dai Ly o2E 46 494 13 
South : 6,422 1,424 7,105 %1,296 1,924 1,120 899 684 
West 2 212 105 2,269 20 206 54 126 2 
Total oth] 2368 Sells 656 18352 si 4oS 557 oe, 299 1,684 702 
Metro: : 
Northeast Re ERIC 833 Mii 22455 F232 567 159 304 54 
North Central 8.305 862 10,404 1,213 567 182 312 ao 
South 2. 6,326 sly 33al 0-044. e941, 813 496 477 276 221 
West 3205 , 841 462 8, 396 487 pale) 55 155 alee 
Total 21830,5128 335488 39,118 4,745 2,865 873 1,047 340 
All housing: g 
Northeast SPAY | 875 14,206 1,279 891 178 470 56 
North Central = 14,4352 947 16,253) 1,284 1,888 228 805 67 
South o1 2. [45 LD 16,148 53,110 2,420 etl good 1,174 906 
West ta 26,055 567 10,665 507 441 109 282 i3 
Total : 47,880 5,144 57,270 6,180 52640 2,122 2,731 1,042 


ce EEE 


Source: U.S. Census of Housing, 1960 and 1970. 
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Table 56--Total employees of Federal, State, and local governments, 
United States, 1946-70 






. Employees Percent change from previous period 
ear Federal hate ocak are ‘state Ween 

} ----------------- Thousands-—-—--------— ------~--~------ Percent—------------ 

1946 i 2 43h 804 2,762 

1950 , 27 e057 3,228 -14.0 ILS 16.9 
1955 2,378 1,199 3,855 12.3 13.4 39.6 
1960 Zea: Ibs SV 7/ 4,860 rs 27.4 26.1 
1965 2,588 LOLS 5S 6.9 32.5 22S) 
1970 2,881 JAptehey? 7102 Tule 3 39.6 27.4 





Source: U.S. Census of Governments. 
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Table 58--Year-round housing units by source of water supply in metro and 


x : Source of water 


Region 


NOE NCasitarete ters sie 
IMG TEI Ovstatetete cretele ¢ 
DIOHMGELO, ss «.c ¢.: 


NomeheCentralec..c 
MBE Olrctetetsle cs c0.: 
NOTMCETON <<<. 


South. eeeee3u2xee#e#eee ‘ 
Metro. e@ee0e54ee#ee#e?e ° 
Nonmet ro. eceee: 


West : eee0e<e52+ee#2e?ee8ee8 &3 
Metro. eeeeoe302e2#7ee#e? i. 
NODM@ETOl. cose 


Wher Oretetntaretatiorc.s econo s 
MEEEO. slclc cee ores 
NONMEETO se lcleleis 


a 


nonmetro counties, by region, 1970 


All 
categories 


16,196,750 
12,941,517 
3,255,233 


18,673,398 
12,162,030 
6,511, 368 


20,882,139 
11,603,441 
9,278,698 


11,914,555 
9,371,653 
2,569,902 


67,693,842 
46,078,641 
21,615, 201 


: Public system 


Number 


14,062,058 
119 935.077 
2.126.781 


14,522,670 
10,629,189 
3,893,481 


15,826,666 
10,397,140 
5,429,526 


10,882,181 
8,986,774 
1,895,407 


55,293,575 
41,948, 380 
13,345,195 


TOs ea) 
933,888 
979,993 


3,892,544 
1,462,827 
2,429,717 


4,403,181 
1,109,997 
3,293,184 


892,718 
344,439 
548, 279 


TOD eo 24 
3,851,151 
i 250179 


Individual well ‘Other sources aly 


220,811 
72,352 
148,459 


258,184 
70,014 
188,170 


652,292 
96,304 
555,988 


166,656 
40,440 
126,216 


1,297,943 
279,110 
1,018,833 


1/ Includes units obtaining water from lakes, streams, springs, and so forth. 


Source: 


U.S. Census of Housing, 1970. 
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Table 59--Distribution of year-round housing units by source of water supply 
in metro and nonmetro counties, by region, 1970 











ee SE ee ee eee 
All Public + Individual Other 
Region ‘ categories -~ system : wells F sources 1/ 
eS SE ee 
Percent 

Northeastasacs +. 100.0 86.8 ES 124 
MetrGisiteer sus 6 0it 100.0 92.52 ie 0.6 
Nonmet ro... <3 100.0 65.3 30.1 4.6 

North Centtal...: 100.0 71.6 20.8 134 
MELLO Aca tse. co. ? 100.0 87.4 12.0 0.6 
Nonmetro.....? 100.0 59.8 3h.3 239 

SOUL) . ture tteteine o! 100.0 f5.8 odie! 3k 
MECTO ss ween sie oo 8 100.0 89.6 9.6 0.8 
Nonmetro.....«3 100.0 58.5 350 6.0 

Wests. vreewrews 100.0 9155 7.4 133 
MetrOrscvaesc es 100.0 95.9 B47, 0.4 
Nonmetro....+<.3 100.0 Files Zio 4.9 
1/ Ineludes units obtaining water from lakes, streams, springs, and so forth. 
Source: U.S. Census of Housing, 1970. 
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Table 


nonmetro counties, by region, 1970 


Region pote 

categories 

NOEtCheaSC...sea.2 16,196,750 
MOCO ce ceisteek es OGL, Ly 
Nonmetro......: 352505225 
North Central... 18,673,398 
MG@EEOe tee siete 2, 162,030 
Nonmetro......: 6,511, 368 
SOU Cll ates «cect 20,062,139 
MGtro., cesses) 11,603,441 
Nonmetro......? 9,278,698 
Westone cerceres: 11,941,555 
MGCE Os ccreiscie oe J,3/71L,053 
Nonmetro......: 2,569,902 
Una ee ae 67,693,842 
Metro.....++++:3 46,078,641 
Nonmetro....--: 21,615,201 


Neen e eee ee ee ee ee ee EE nEEEEE EERE EEEEEEEEREEEREEEERRRERGEEEEREEEEEEEEnE nena a ea 


: Public System 


Septic tank 
or cesspool 


Number 


12,034,592 
10,457,435 
1g977,157 


13,591,423 
10,170,506 
3,420,917 


12,949,014 
9,040,544 
3,908,470 


9,612,646 
8,165,209 
1,447,437 


48,187,675 
37,833,694 
10,353,981 


1/ Includes units with no facilities. 


Source: 


U.S. Census of Housing, 1970. 
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3,948,691 
2,401,241 
1,547,450 


4,452,193 
1,371,240 
2,580,948 


6,043,421 
2,263,003 
3,780,418 


2,157,487 
lig he WPrwoye]s} 
999,929 


16,601,792 
7,693,047 
8,908,745 


60--Year-round housing units by sewage disposal facility in metro and 


Other 
disposal 1/ 


213,467 
82,841 
130,626 


629,782 
1265279 
509,503 


1,889,704 
299,894 
1,589,810 


1715422 
48,886 
122,536 


2,904,375 
551,900 
25 302,47) 


Table 61--Distribution of year-round housing units by sewerage disposal 
facility in metro and nonmetro counties, by region, 1970 











BoCion : All : Public : Septic tank : Other 
Ba : categories : system : or. cesspool : disposal 1/ 
F Percent 
Northeast.......° 100.0 74.3 24.4 ese 
Metro....eseee, 100.0 80.8 18.6 0.6 
Nonmetro......° 100.0 48.5 47.5 4.0 
North Central...; 100.0 72.8 23.8 3.4 
Metro..sceseee. 100.0 83.6 15.4 ic 
Nonmetro......° 100.0 52.6 39.6 7.8 
SOULn tery ey 100.0 62.0 28.9 oe, 
MEETOV wie 100.0 IES) ghee) 2.6 
Nonmetro....... 100.0 42.1 40.8 Tie 
Weatne.caen seas 100.0 80.5 18.1 1.4 
MELLO ncn slot 100.0 Sieh 12.4 0.5 
Nonmetro....... 100.0 56.3 38.9 4.8 





1/ Includes units with no facilities. 


Source: U.S. Census of Housing, 1970. 
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Table 62--Total number of non-Federal physicians and number per 100,000 
population, metro and nonmetro counties, 1970 


Metro ‘Nonmetro 


: Metro s Nonmetro g 
Physicians : total : total 
(M.D. "s) : number : number Fer UU at 
: population 
Total giving patient care : 217,686 39 sae 145.7 69.1 
Office based practice: : 
General practice : 34,359 16,457 23.0 30.4 
Special practice : Wal 7/ Sil lich Sh7/7/ SiS 3058 
Hospital-based practice : 61,596 4,507 41.2 S23 
Other professional ; 
activity 1/ : 24,403 1,914 16.3 355 
Resident population 2 149,404,900 54,080,000 





Ly Includes medical teaching, administration, research, and other activities. 


Source: Distribution of physicians in the United States, Department of Survey 
Research, American Medical Association, Chicago, 1971 
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Table 63--Total number of health personnel and number per 100,000 population, 
metro and nonmetro counties, 1966-68 1/ 


eee eee eee eee eee ee EEE 


: Metro : Nonmetro 


Health personnel Year 1/ Metro total : Nonmetro total : Total per 100,000 

: : : : population 

: ‘faawee 
Pharmacists 1966 81,510 255007 57.4 43.7 
Registered nurses 1966 Bile 202 205 27 33254 22360 
Dentists . 1967 87,481 193195 GUE] 355 
Physicians, D.O. 1967 8,850 2 e201 622 4.1 
Podiatrists 1968 75/0 800 i 1.5 
Resident population 1966 141,894,000 54,039,100 





a 


1/ Most recent year for which data are available. 


Source: Health Manpower: A County and Metropolitan Area Data Book, United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Health Services 


and Mental Administration National Center for Health Statistics, June 1971. 
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Table 65--Average number of pupils per school in metro and nonmetro 
counties, fall 1968 








Location : All schools : ONES - Sob 
i i schools ; schools 
Metropolitan: : 
In central cities : 778 600 1,441 
Outside central cities : 588 . 486 942 
Nonmetropolitan : 319 279 464 


en a 
Source: Statistics of Local Public School Systems, Fall 1968, National 
Center for Educational Statistics, HEW. 


Table 66--Distribution of local public school systems in metro and nonmetro 
counties, by organizational levels administered, fall 1968 


a nnn nee LEE EE EES SESS 


Location Elementary <= Secondary | Both elementary 


only 3 only * and secondary 
: : : 
Metropolitan: ; 
In central cities : Zid 4.7 93.0 
Outside central cities : 3220 4.4 63.3 
Nonmetropolitan : 38.9 3.4 Dy dacht 


a a a 
Source: Statistics of Local Public School Systems, Fall 1968, National 
Center for Health Statistics, HEW. 
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